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‘Go 
all Explorers 
Whether traversing the trackiess 
wilds of Central Africa or the 
prosaic streets of a London 
suburb this book is dedicated — 


Preface 


T will save a great deal of questioning on your part and a 
great deal of answering on mine if I give some account of 
the way in which this medley of London nights was collected and 


brought into some sort of consecutive and narrative form. 


Time and again visitors to London who had been struck with 
the scenic wonders of London at night have asked me why I did 
not do innumerable pictures of the Lights of London. Before 
I had time to discuss the matter, however, they had answered it 
themselves by saying that they supposed that this sort of thing 
had been done-to death. 


This explanation, erroneous enough as it was, gave me furiously 
to think. Not only had the subject not been done to death—it 
had not been done at all! It had not been done even badly, 


and so it seemed that there must be a catch somewhere. 


As I was turning the matter over in my mind a summons came 
from the Editor of the Graphic to come and talk over a 
project Mr. W. Will, the then managing director, had suggested 
of doing a series of pictures in colour of London at night. | 


We talked and we talked and we talked. We held board 
meetings, and all sorts of people arrived and gave expert opinion, 
and still we talked. Then arose the publisher and proposed that 
if the artist were turned loose at night with a sketch-book with no 
instructions and no suggestions, it would be better for business 
than talking. Then they got the pictures. 
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On this sage advice I was allowed to act, and the NEw LIGHTS 
0’ LONDON ftwinkled for a period in the Graphic week by 


week. 


The production of these pictures, however, was only a start. 
I soon found that my nightly excursions were leading me on from 
discovery to discovery till a sort of New Arabian Nights had 
evolved, and I found myself writing a book on London. After 
the Graphic series had fimshed I went on from time to time 
with these explorations, and so, after some years of accumulation 
of material, I was able to sort out and arrange the sequence that 


1s in this book. 


The various inquiries and explorations started in these chapters 
do not go very far. I hope that my readers will take them as 
leading strings, and hope that they will go very much farther 
along the road than I have done. In some cases I have no more 
than touched on the method of inqury. The tracing of the lost 
rivers of London, for instance, 1s only sketched in outline. You 
will be able to fill in details. Nothing is final in topography. 
Do not be too timid 1n your guesses, and do not be afraid of making 
a fool of yourself by guessing wrongly. Gather all the evidence 
you can, likely and unltkely, and then sort out and discard. 


I came across a very unexpected confirmation of a somewhat 
vague statement of mine only the other day, and I was delighted 
with it. On page 79 there is a place-name map of the lost 
Westbourne. I have said “‘ after Victoria Station and below 
the defunct Grosvenor Basin we can see the river in being.” I 
was thinking of a statement made by someone that Victoria 
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Station was built upon piles. On page 74 I have said, “ Vic- 
torta Station is built over a river... and the whole. area, 
including the station yard, occupies what was a harbour a hundred 


years ago, known as Grosvenor Basin.” 


One day, after this book was printed, and during the General 
Strike, I found myself waiting in a queue outside the main line 
entrance to the Chatham side of the station. There is a large 
and modern public house just opposite the yard in the Wilton 
Road. I had never really looked at the building above, and 
while I was waiting I began taking stock of the upper stories. 
The top of this house was by no means new, and there, as large 


as life and carved in plaster, were the letters 


THE GROSVENOR BASIN 


There was the whole story of the lost harbour. At one time 
this building looked over the water and was the place of call for 
many a worthy skipper. 


London changes very quickly. During the time that these 
notes and pictures have been got together, engraved and printed, 
there have been such alterations that many of my subjects have 
become something in the nature of historical pictures. My 
sunset sketch of Waterloo Bridge made just before the appear- 
ance of the temporary structure may prove to be a swan song 
of the old order. My study of vanishing Regent Circus may 
become a rara avis of London topographical drawings, and my 
study of the uncertain glory of Victoria Station had an even 
more uncertain element in it than I knew, for a great deal 
of Wilton Road has now been swept away. Not the least 
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humorous of my midmght follies was the portraying of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral by moonlight because the Daily Mail had 
said that it was falling down and I was fearful of not finding 


it there in the morning. 


I should like to take this opportunity of expressing my thanks 
to the proprietors of the Graphic for their courtesy in allowing 


me to reproduce pictures and matter which 1s in their possession. 


DONALD MAXWELL. 


BORSTAL, 
ROCHESTER, 


Fune 8th, 1926. 
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Aladdin in London 


streets of Cairo and wandered by moonlight through 

the narrow ways of old Baghdad, but I return to 
Londor and start out by night to find the marvels and 
fantasies of my dreams, and seek yet again for the spot 
where the rainbow ends. And I find it, too—not in the 
enchanted East, but here in London, wonderful London. 

In Maeterlinck’s fairy play, the Blue Bird (happiness), which 
is sought high and low, is found at last by the children in their 
own home. In the same way I will take you through streets, 
mean streets as well as broad thoroughfares, and show you the 
glamour of stage-land in the most ordinary London views. 

But first it is necessary to get hold of Aladdin. He is the 
man with the wonderful Lamp, and without that, the lamp of 
imagination, we shall not get very far. So, hey presto! and 
we were behind the scenes in a London theatre. I found a 
friendly scene-shifter to whom I revealed my darksome plot 
of borrowing the Lamp wher the play was over. I even got 
in a word or two with Aladdin himself, and he was most 
sympathetic, and saved me a lot of trouble by giving me a 
discarded property lamp which he assured me would work 
quite as well. 

The pantomime proceeded with great verve, and the scene- 
shifters had to work like Trojans, or Aladdin, in spite of his 
magic aid, would have been in the soup. The Slave of the 
Lamp would not get very much done, nor would the Slave of 
the Ring, were it not for the Slaves of the Wings. There 
they were, demolishing palaces quicker than any Communist 
could hope to do it, furnishing houses on even more wonderful 
terms than Mr. Wage could offer, and pushing palm trees into 


| ce is the City of Romance. I have roamed the 
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the garden scene at a pace that would leave the Mango tree 
magicians gasping for breath. 

Soon after the show I made my way to South London, and, 
owing to getting mixed up in the Tube railways, emerged at 
London Bridge. 

Late as it was, I determined to find the site of Shakespeare’s 
theatre in Southwark, down by the river. As I drew near the 
place I happened to put one hand in my overcoat pocket, and 
thus rubbed the lamp. Then a wonderful thing happened. 
I turned a corner and beheld the Coliseum, generally thought 
to be in Rome. London, too, has its ruins of other days, and 
in the light of the moon the arches of the burnt-out Hop 
Exchange had become very imposing. Now that the Wonder- 
ful Lamp has revealed them, you can see them for yourself 
any day. 

After this I found a watchman with a lantern, and he took 
me into a wonderful cavern of barrels and boxes, i rubbed 
the lamp again, and saw Sindbad the Sailor floating through a 
pillared temple, which soon revealed itself as Cannon Street 
Railway Bridge. 

The amazing effect of this glimpse of the river underneath 
the railway bridge at Cannon Street must be seen to be believed. 
It is most probable that the reader will think that I have been 
romancing when he first looks at my sketch. These great, 
fluted pillars seem to be those of some vast temple, a watery 
underworld. , 

The whole neighbourhood abounds in narrow lanes and 
tortuous streets, between cliffs of buildings connected by 
wooden bridges. Extremes meet, and here in modern ware- 
house London, in spite of the change introduced by electricity 
and steam, we find conditions similar to those that existed in 
a medizval city. The narrow lanes, once probably built upon 
only on one side, are now deep cafions. 

I found the site of Shakespeare’s theatre by the bear gardens, 
but, instead of rubbing the lamp, I continued up river, crossing 


P London,too, has its Ruins of Other Days. 
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Blackfriars Bridge, and walked towards Westminster by way 
of the Embankment. I think the lamp must have rubbed 
itself, for I had done nothing to summon magic aid, yet as I 
came to the Air Force War Memorial I looked across the river, 
and there was a Palace of Lights, not surely our friend the 
County Hall, but an apotheosis of civic splendour reflected in 
the river, upon which old Sindbad, now jury-rigged, was taking 
advantage of light airs, and making his way with the tide, as a 
thousand and one lights shone in fantastic image upon the 
surface of the dreaming river. 

I last saw “‘ Aladdin ” performed in the East (it is, by the 
way, ‘‘ Allah-din,” and our pronunciation is a western cor- 
ruption), and this nocturne called to mind the glamour of the 
imaginary Baghdad (that never was on land or sea) in the 
golden prime of Haroun al Raschid, as down the Tigris we 
are borne in the picturesque imagery of dreamland. 

On the next night I sallied forth again—this time more 
definitely for the purpose of making sketches of the City at 
night. I am sorry to say I lost the lamp, but I find I have got 
into the habit of seeing things without its aid, and so I am 
able to carry on. I found myself again in Southwark, by the 
riverside. St. Paul’s loomed up, a vast pile lit by a low, large 
moon. 

It is from this side of the river, and from this side only, I 
think, that it is possible to realize the immense size of the dome. 
It seems to begin where the topmost chimneys of London 
leave off. The warehouses on the other shore are lofty build- 
ings, but they seem quite dwarfed by Wren’s great monument. 
From the railway bridge at Cannon Street I caught another 
striking glimpse of the river and London Bridge. It is shown 
On opposite page, and is a view that can be seen from the 
train as it leaves Cannon Street Station. 

From the City side of the river, if you can negotiate the mud 
at low tide, it is possible to see a waterfall formed by the falling 
into the Thames of one of London’s lost streams—the Walbrook. 
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A nocturne of London Br 
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I would not advise the reader to attempt to find this place 
at night. He might easily break his neck or get drowned. 
However, I will tell him how to get there. When he comes out 
of Cannon Street railway station, if he turns right round to 
the left he will come to Lower Thames Street, and a curious 
wedge-shaped block of offices. Keeping this on his right 
after crossing Lower Thames Street, he will find himself in a 
narrow lane, at the top of some steps leading down to the river. 
To the left of these steps the Walbrook, now a pipe about 
18 inches in diameter, rushes out with some force, and, spread- 
ing itself into “ the falls of the Walbrook ” I have depicted on 
page II, joins the Thames. This little river was vaulted over 
about three centuries ago, and the street which bears its name 
—Walbrook—was built upon its channel. The stream drained 
Finsbury and Moorfields. It passed through the Wall of 
London by means of an arch. Budge Row is a corruption of 
Bridge Row, and perpetuates a little more of its hidden history. 


Night-time is the time to prowl round the City and study, 
as far as the outside is concerned, the fine old City churches. 
By day, there is so much traffic that contemplation of the 
architecture is dangerous. These old churches, either from 
outside or inside, repay careful study. 


The storm of protest that greeted the demolition clauses of 
the report of the Bishop of London’s Commission on the City 
churches in 1920 came from every quarter. It was as vigorous 
as it was unexpected. Not only was it the Church protesting 
against Mammon. It was, indeed, humiliating as it may sound, 
Mammon protesting against the Church, for there were many 
non-churchmen, non-Christians, non-religious men among the 
City magnates of commerce who were horrified at the callous- 
ness of the Commission’s report. 


The opposition bore fruit, and the City Churches Preserva- 
tion Society have found that they had friends in unexpected 
places and in unexpected numbers. But there have been 
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other and modified measures brought forward, and it is by 
no means wise to assume that the proposed destruction of 
nineteen churches is a mere paper suggestion. The motto for 
all churchmen who love the City churches and value them is 
still the old motto, ‘“‘ Watch and pray that ye enter not into 


_ The Fleet River to-day. 


temptation ”—temptation to sell them for profit and the good 
of the Church—to do evil that grace may abound—to bow 
down to opportunism. 

‘** This might have been sold for more than three hundred 
pence and the money given to the poor.” It is a feasible and 
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often popular argument. It is an argument that has always 
been used. Judas used it, not because he cared for the poor, 
but because he was a thief. The Bishop of London and his ten 
commissioners—who do care for the poor, and whose sincerity 
in this matter no one would dream of questioning—still use 


Fhe Mouth of the Walbrook. 


this dangerous and easy excuse for the demolition of churches. 

All Hallows, Lombard Street, isa case in point. Not three 
hundred pence this time, but three hundred thousand pounds 
or more! An immense sum, no doubt, which would be 
devoted to the work of church-building in other localities 
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where there is more room for churches. Fortunately, however, 
the Patron and the Rector of All Hallows have proved honour- 
able stumbling-blocks in the way of the realization of this 
scheme of demolition. 

The churches proposed by the commissioners were these : 
All Hallows, Lombard Street; All Hallows, London Wall ; 
St. Botolph, Aldgate (except tower); St. Katherine, Coleman ; 
St. Clement, Eastcheap ; St. Dunstan-in-the-East (except 
tower); St. Magnus the Martyr (except tower); St. Mary-at- 
Hill; St. Mary Woolnoth; St. Michael, Cornhill (except tower) ; 
St. Alban, Wood Street ; St. Anne and St. Agnes; St. Botolph, 
Aldersgate; St. Dunstan-in-the-West (except tower); St. Mary, 
Aldermanbury ; St. Michael Royal (except tower); St. Nicholas 
Cole Abbey; St. Stephen, Coleman Street ; St. Vedast (except 
tower). : 

A formidable list for the housebreakers ! Curiously enough, 
I read this programme for the first time a few days ago, and, 
though I have seen from time to time a good deal of this 
controversy, I had not realized how sweeping had been the 
proposals. 

I determined to visit all these threatened churches, and, by 
means of sketches, to arouse still more interest, if possible, in 
these landmarks of London by showing, not only the churches, 
but also their unique and curious setting in the midst of London. 
The results are here presented. 

The subjects I have shown here are not all of ‘‘ threatened ”’ 
churches, but utilitarianism may threaten any of them at any 
moment. The note I have made of St. Augustine and St. 
Faith, in Watling Street, recalls the quaint rhyme about the 


group of churches that can be seen in various street views 


around St. Paul’s : 
Lo, like a bishop upon dainties fed, 
St. Paul’s lifts up his sacerodotal head ; 
While his lean curates, slim and lank in view, 
Around lim point their steeples to the blue. 
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Here is not only a quaint street scene, but a cameo of English 
history—St. Augustine standing in the road from Rome under 
the shadow of London’s post-Reformation Cathedral. 


I suppose one of the most built-in churches in London, after 
St. Ethelburga’s, below which lie shops as part of her frontage, 
is the little one shown at the bottom of the opposite page— 
St. Anne and St. Agnes with St. John Zachary. The sketch 
was made from Foster Lane, and the hoardings enclose the 
site of the old Post Office. It is one of the “ threatened ” 
churches, and I have chosen this aspect of it to show how 
overpowered by office buildings it is. 


I am, frankly, bewildered at the names of many of these 
City churches. Like the song in “ Alice in Wonderland,” 
which was called one thing and named another and known as 
another, St. Anne and St. Agnes with St. John Zachary is a 
good mouthful, but it pales into insignificance before the other 
‘“‘ threatened ’’ church in Foster Lane, which, according to the 
notice-board, should be called— 

St. Vedast Foster Lane, St. Michael le Querne with St. 
Matthew Friday Street, Saint Peter Cheap. 


It is impossible in these strenuous days for one to find time 
to pronounce such a formidable string of words as these ; they 
are far too great a mouthful. Which of the names you are 
supposed, in these circumstances, to call it I do not profess to 
know, but I believe it is generally St. Vedast, after the saintly 
Bishop of Arras of the name, who flourished away back in the 
sixth century. 

St. Magnus the Martyr, which has been recently opened 
again after renovation, is one of the churches nearly swamped 
by offices, over which part of its spire can be just seen from 
various directions in the City. I have sketched it here from 
Lower Thames Street, looking towards London Bridge, 
the approach of which can be seen. On page 16 I have made 
a sketch of poor little St. Ethelburga’s, Bishopsgate Street, 
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a beautiful little pre-Reformation building nearly obliterated 
by encroaching London. Modern London, however, must 
not bear all the blame for this, for the shops which were 
built into it are the work of our forefathers. ‘‘ The little 


St -Ethelburga’s : 


shop,” says Mr. P. H. Ditchfield, ‘‘ on the south side of the 
porch was built in 1570 and let for 5s. a year; and forty-four 
years later the ‘ great shop’ on the north side was erected, and 
brought in £4 a year for the benefit of church accounts.” 
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Alterations and rebuilding of offices are in progress and the 
church stands now on the verge of an open space, in which, 
soon, huge piles of new buildings will rise. Many attempts 
have been made to remove this church, but it looks now as 


The sky-line of St.Magnus the Martyr, London Bridge. 


though it will survive, in spite of the iconoclasts. Its rectors 
have always had a lively time. One was executed at Tyburn 
in 1554 for denying the King’s supremacy. Another had to 
stand in the pillory for preaching against Queen Mary. 
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The population of the City of London at night is not greater 
than that of a large country village. Some parts of it are en- 
tirely deserted, and a solitary policeman on his beat is the only 
man you will meet. 


I can remember during the roller-skating rage of some 
twenty years ago, expeditions being organized for midnight 
revels in the City. The surface of the roads was good, and 
skating parties could roam about without let or hindrance. 
I remember, too, the ludicrous incident of finding some of the 
skaters nearly drowned. They had turned a corner and 
somewhat unexpectedly encountered a road-washing gang, 
with the road a lake-like and slippery surface and with a few 
jets playing promiscuously up and down the street, the comic- 
paper effect can be readily imagined. 


The names alone of London’s streets are fruitful in history. 
The Roman highway still runs beside a maze of warehouses 
and offices, and it is somewhat startling to look up and see 
“Watling Street’ on the corner of a shop. The cluster of 
ecclesiastical names around St. Paul’s—Paternoster Row, Amen 
Corner, Ave Maria Lane, Godliman Street, Creed Lane, 
Sermon Lane—all these are food for thought. 


The names around Ludgate Hill and the region of Farringdon 
Street tell us of another of London’s lost rivers—the Fleet. 
Before the bridge was built, Holborn Viaduct, the meaning of 
the name Holborn was more apparent—Hole or Hollow-bourne 
i.e., the stream running in the hollow. The derivation Old- 
bourne is sometimes given, but this is most unlikely. A 
building, a market, a castle may be referred to as old or new, 
but a stream would not be superseded, except in the case of | 
a changed course. In this case, although there is no evidence 
of such a change, the old bourne might be the old course. 
Newhaven is an example of such a change, on account of the 
old harbour being forsaken by the river, but even here the old 
harbour (Seaford) does not bear the name. 


St.Paul's from Watling Street. 
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That the Fleet was a river navigable for shipping there is 
abundant record. Later, however, it became a somewhat 
unsanitary feature of London. Pope refers to it in uncompli- 
mentary language in his Dunciad : 


“ To where Fleet Ditch with disemboguing streams, 
Rolls the large tribute of dead dogs to Thames.” 


Without any other evidence, however, street names would 
give us some idea of its importance to the trade of London. 
Newcastle Lane and Seacoal Lane are two examples. 


To-day the Fleet River is still running, but it is entirely 
underground. I have been down into it, but its scenery is 
not very spectacular. To a large extent it is used for carrying 
off the surface water of London’s streets. 


The channel is now a tunnel of brick and stone, and in 
normal weather there is a shallow stream some few inches in 
depth. I have made a sketch (page 10) of part of this channel, 
underneath Farringdon Street. From time to time it 1s 
inspected, and the men who go down wear enormous leather 
boots of a somewhat piratical appearance. This subterranean 
watercourse is lighted by electric light. This light serves two 
purposes, for beside lighting the way it is useful as a means 
of signalling. When a thunderstorm occurs or a sudden 
heavy shower of rain, this shallow stream can become a raging 
torrent in a few minutes, and should any man be down below 
he would soon be in great danger. By means of flicking the 
lights, however, the men on watch above can give warning to 
their mates below to get into safety without delay. 


If you want a topographical Arabian Nights’ entertainment 
in the City, do not wait for the Lord Mayor’s. banquet, but 
go one night down by the Tower and try and follow the old 
wall of Roman London. It is best seen in the disused church- 
yard of St. Alphage. It is visible in Trinity Place, in Cooper’s 
Row (Barber’s Bonded Warehouses), at Roman Wall House, 
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at Crutched Friars, and for a little while above ground at 
St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. You will come to the centre of the 
world in Cannon Street—London Stone—the milliarum of 
the Roman Forum. 


 $t.Anne and St.Agnes,from Foster Lane. 


—— 


—— 


Haunted Inns 


must come with me at night. By day the spirits of 

the great dead are not to be seen, and even the 
places where they were wont to play their lively part 
upon the stage of London’s streets are in disguise. These 
haunts are there, never to be lost, but well-meaning people 
have built offices where there should be cloisters, and roaring 
thoroughfares where there were lovers’ walks, and pretentious 
cement-encumbered commercial palaces where the rambling 
and cosy dwellings gave shelter to the student and the scribe, 
and still left ample room to accommodate the Muses as well. 

At first the noise and rattle of modern London made the 
ghosts very scarce, but now, just as pheasants and partridges 
have learnt to ignore trains but are very shy of guns, these 
same ghosts have come back again. As soon as twilight falls 
and the lights o’ London begin to reign, the whole world of 
this western end of London’s city reverts to type and modern 
London is no more. 

Stand on the island of St. Clement Dane’s church, where 
Dr. Johnson still stands in effigy, and look towards the East. 
You are just outside the confines of the City of London, for 
here, even to-day, the Lord Mayor receives the King as he 
enters in state. True, Temple Bar is no longer to be seen— 
thanks to the stupidity of the last generation—and a silly 
monster marks its place, but after dark it does not matter. 
Nothing matters. Try as it will, modern London cannot rob 
old London of romance, for behold and lo, you shall see a 
Gothic fantasy of cloistered ways and lifted spires on the left 


E you would see the London of the Haunted Inns you 
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and upon the right dim towers of strange palaces, an apotheosis 
of houses and taverns, such as Gosling’s Bank, where Hastings, 
Clive, and Pope kept their accounts; or the Cock Tavern— 
still running—where Izaac Walton could drop in from across 
the road and swop tall stories with his brother anglers. This 
western limit of the City between Temple Bar and Holborn 
Bars is full of Inns and old courts. 

They stretch in a straggling, but almost continuous, line 
from South to North—The Temple, Clifford’s Inn, Lincoln’s 
Inn, Staple Inn, and Gray’s Inn—and they are haunted, every 
one of them. You may at any time meet Oliver Goldsmith, 
a crusader, Charles Lamb, Sir Walter Raleigh, Shakespeare 
(an actor well known in his day and thought by some to have 
written Bacon’s Essays), Sheridan, Dr. Johnson, Dickens, Sir 
Francis Bacon, Sir Thomas Moore, Oliver Cromwell, and a 
whole host of lesser lights. 

When you have enjoyed the magic prospect of Fleet Street 
that we have seen together, come, before it is too dark, to see 
a similar fantasy at Holborn Bars. The timbered houses of 
Staple Inn—said to be the oldest houses in London—conspire 
with the Prudential Assurance buildings across the highway 
to produce a medieval fantasy. Silhouetted by a mist of 
lights appears a British soldier, doing his bit to defend both 
ancient and modern. 

One of the most treasured possessions of Gray’s Inn is the 
old catalpa tree—a strange-looking object, not unlike a writhing 
mulberry bush—which tradition says was planted by Francis 
Bacon. I have not read the evidence for or against this 
assertion. It is also recorded that Shakespeare’s “‘ Comedy of 
Errors ” was first produced in Gray’s Inn in 1594 during the © 
lifetime of the author. Thus, assuming for the sake of argu- 
ment, that Shakespeare was the author, Bacon and Shakespeare 
were working together—Shakespeare writing plays and Bacon 
planting trees. I have a suspicion that it will be discovered it 
was Shakespeare who planted the tree, as Bacon (according to 
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the Baconian theory) was too busy writing plays, while 
Shakespeare, when “ resting,” could have found employment 
in the garden. 

Gray’s Inn has long been the Mecca of the Baconian. Those 
people who believe that Francis Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s 
plays visit the Inn to see the Hall in which Bacon for many 
years presided as Treasurer, and the gardens which he planned, 
There are links between the Inn and the United States. There 
was a Lawrence Washington admitted a student in 1607, 
whose brother, Robert, was a direct ancestor of George 
Washington. There is an entry in the Admission Register of 
the Inn recording the membership of Thomas Yale in 1591. 
This was an ancestor of the Elihu Yale whose piety helped to 
found a great American University. 

Andrew Hamilton was a member of the Inn. His admission 
is recorded in 1714: ‘“‘ Andrew Hamilton, of Maryland, 
America, gent.’”’ Hamilton designed the State House of 
Philadelphia, the building which was the birthplace of the 
American Republic. It is not surprising that the design of 
the building owes a great deal to the ancient Hall of Gray’s 
Inn. The resemblance was recently pointed out by the Hon. 
James M. Beck, Solicitor-General of the U.S.A., who is to-day 
an Honorary Bencher of Gray’s Inn. 

Another well-known American lawyer is also on the Roll of 
Benchers, Mr. Paul M. Cravath, the leader of the New York 
Bar. His portrait, by Sir William Orpen, hangs in one of the 
committee rooms. 

The catalpa tree, before alluded to, dates from the time when 
Francis Bacon was Master of the Walks, and it was brought 
from South America by Raleigh. 

The name of Raleigh conjures up another association. 
There is no doubt that some of the roof beams in the Hall 
are ships’ timbers. Tradition attributes these beams to the 
Spanish Armada. 
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The origin of Gray’s Inn belongs to the eleventh century. 
The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s granted the land to Reginald 
de Grey, Justiciar of Chester, in 1294. This Reginald, from 
whom the place takes its name, was the first Baron Grey de 


A corner of Gray’s Inn —Moonlig¢ht, 


Wilton, and from him the present Earl of Wilton and Lord 
Grey de Ruthyn are descended. Students of the law who 
followed him resided there, and it has been occupied ever 
since. The gardens were planted by Francis Bacon about 
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1600. The Hall was built in 1560, and now shares with the 
Hall of the Middle Temple, which it somewhat resembles, the 
honour of being one of the only two buildings now in existence 
in which Shakespeare’s plays were performed in his lifetime. 
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Gray’s Inn Walks, formerly a public promenade, is described 
by Stowe as “‘ lying open to the air, and the cnjoyment of a 
delightful prospect of the fields.” Pepys in 1661 writes: 
“‘ Here I to Grayes Inn walk, all alone, and with great pleasure 
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seeing the fine ladies walk there.” A year later he has another 
note on this corner of London: ‘‘ When church was done, my 
wife and I walked to Grayes Inn, to observe fashions of the 
ladies, because my wife’s making some clothes.” 

It is a far cry from the time when Pepys could speak of 
glimpses of fields and country roads as seen from the Inn. 
London since his day has spread out in every direction, de- 
vouring the rural lands around it, and Gray’s Inn is now shut 
in by roaring streets, Holborn, Gray’s Inn Road, and Theo- 
bald’s Road making a babel of noises. Yet with all this there 
is something of the seclusion of the country in this delightful 
oasis of commercial London, a haunt of ancient peace, where 
fortunate ones who can pass the great iron gates can get away 
from ‘‘ brawling courts and dusty purlieus of the Law.” 

The most ancient possession of the Temple is the church, 
one of the oldest im London, built by the Knights Templars 
and consecrated in 1185. It was designed to recall the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, and in the past was known 
as the Round Church. The rest was consecrated in 1240. In 
spite of the iconoclastic church restorers of 1842 doing their 
worst, there is no spot in all London more removed from our 
modern spirit of slip-shod rush and hurry than this circle of 
clustered columns and dim arches beneath which lie in dust or 
in effigy knights and warriors of the Cross. 

It may seem fantastic to many a modern that so much 
religious fervour was expended in the attempt to protect and 
secure a doubtful historical site in Palestine, and it is easy to 
sneer at the follies and inconsistences of much that was done 
in the name of the Crusaders. Yet it must never be forgotten 
that it was from this idealism of those men and their successors 
that all that is best in western civilization has sprung. They — 
builded, these crusaders of the brave days of old, better than 
they knew, and what we now call International Law had its 
roots in the great fervour of crusading chivalry which swept 
Europe from end to end. 
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The division of the Temple into ‘“ Inner ” and “‘ Middle ” 
probably originated in the Knights leaving the west part to 
law students and retaining the “‘ Inner,’’ i.e., that inside the 
City, for their own use. 

Middle Temple Hall was built in 1511, and the oak screen 
added in 1575. A serving table within is said to be made of 
the wood from Drake’s Golden Hind, and it is within its walls 
that Twelfth Night was performed in 1601, probably in the 
presence of Shakespeare himself. It was in Middle Temple 
Lane, hard by, that “‘ rare”” Ben Jonson presided at the Devil 
Tavern, where Shakespeare and the literary circle of his time 
met to sharpen their wits and, no doubt, assuage their thirst, 
not entirely upon “ soft ” drinks. 

I do not know whether Milton’s lines from J] Penseroso, 
here quoted, were inspired by the Temple Church: 

“* But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloister’s pale, 
And love the high embowed roof, 
And antique pillars massy-proof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light. 
There let the pealing organ blow, 
To the full-voiced quire below, 
In service high and anthems clear, 
As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 
And bring all Heaven before mine eyes.” 

The feet of the poet must often have trodden “ the studious 
cloister,” for he resided for a time at Lincoln’s Inn, and must 
have passed in and out of the fourteenth century gateway into 
Chancery Lane, an old London corner which I have sketched 
on page 24. 

Founded in 1312 and named after the Earl of Lincoln, upon 
whose garden most of Lincoln’s Inn stands, this Inn counts 
among its renowned sons Sir Thomas Moore, Oliver Cromwell, 
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John Donne, William Pitt, Horace Walpole, Lord Mansfield, 
Lord Brougham, Newman, Disraeli, and Gladstone, and the 
Old Hall, built in 1506, which is still made use of for lectures 
and examinations, is of even greater antiquity by a few years 
than either the Hall at Gray’s Inn or that of Middle Temple. 
There is now a very fine new red-brick hall and library, 
designed in the Tudor style by Philip Hardwick and built in 
1845. The library, it may be added, is the oldest in London, 
dating from 1497. 


The literature of the Inns could supply a guide book. Here 
are: two literary vignettes. Charles Lamb, who was born in 
Wine Office Row, wrote : 

“It is the most elegant spot in the Metropolis. What a 
cheerful, liberal look hath that portion of it which, from three 
sides, overlooks the greater garden—that goodly pile ‘ of 
building strong, albeit of paper light,’ confronting, with massy 
contrast, the lighter, older, more fantastically shrouded one, 
named of Harcourt, with the cheerful Crown Office Row 
(place of my kindly engendure), right opposite the stately 
stream which washes the garden-foot with her yet scarcely 
trade-polluted waters.” 


Thackeray describes ‘“‘ Lamb Court” in Pendennis, and 
elsewhere he wrote : 

““T don’t know whether the student permits himself the 
refreshment of enthusiasm, or indulges in poetical reminis- 
cences, as he passes by historical chambers, and says : ‘ Yonder 
Eldon lived; upon that site Coke mused upon Littleton; 
here Chitty toiled; here Barnewell and Alderson joined in 
their famous labours; here Byles composed his great work © 
on Bills, and Smith compiled his immortal ‘ Leading Cases ’ ”’ ; 
but the man of letters cannot but love the place which has been 
inhabited by so many of his brethren or peopled by their crea- 
tions as real to us at this day as the authors whose children 
they were ; and Sir Roger de Coverley, walking in the Temple 
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gardens and discoursing with Mr. Spectator about the beauties 
in hoops and patches who are sauntering over the grass, is 
just as lively a figure to me as old Samuel Johnson rolling 
through the fog with the Scotch gentleman at his heels on 
their way to Dr. Goldsmith’s chambers in Brick Court; or 
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Harry Fielding, with inked ruffles and wet towel round his 
head, dashing off articles at midnight for the Covent Garden 
Journal, while the printer’s boy is asleep in the passage.” 
The winged horse, the emblem of the Inner Temple, has 
been thought by some antiquaries to be a copy misunderstood 
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and an adaption of an older sign, which was that of two knights 
upon one horse. There is a well-known rhyme about this sign : 


** As by the Templars’ hold you go, 

The horse and lamb displayed 

In emblematic figures show 
The merits of their trade. 

The chents may infer from thence 
How just 1s their profession ; 

The lamb sets forth their innocence, 
The horse their expedition,” 


Catalpa tree planted by Francis Bacon. 
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ODERN London, with its great piles of buildings 
M half discerned through a veil of grey mist or lit by 
magic lights, conjures up pictures of Turner rather 
than any other images the mind suggests. Those dark spaces 
of the river reflecting moving lamps and dim processions of 
arches, those scintillating vistas of orange lights like constella- 
tions come to earth, and strange architectural cliffs and canons 
made by the streets at night—these are the dreams that Turner 
dreamed. His London was of different hue by night, but 
modern engineering and the coming of electric light have, 
probably more by accident than design, given us in reality the 
enchanted city which the painter saw with a prophetic eye. 

Some such thoughts as these were in my mind when I 
started on a pilgrimage one night to find the place where 
Turner was born. The hour was about eleven. I stepped 
out of the Temple Station and made my way into the Strand. 

At the corner of Aldwych, by the Gaiety, a dazzling scene 
presented itself. Here, indeed, were visions of the Arabian 
Nights and the “‘ costly doors flung open wide,” on the part 
of three theatres, were filling the pavements with people and 
the roadway with cars. Above me—I think it is on the cornice 
of the Morning Post building—a fiery sky-sign was flashing the 
news in fast-moving letters that he who runs may read. 

As a pilgrim, my steps were turned towards Maiden Lane, 
Covent Garden, but the glamour of this scene held me as a 
moth is held by a lamp. It was almost impossible to draw, 
jostled as I was, and ‘‘ moved on”. but I could not leave the 
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subject alone. Haroun-al-Raschid was all right in Baghdad. 
He did not have to do any illustrations. 


Although everything in Aldwych is of the latest and most 
palatial of modern London architecture, the name enshrines 
memories of another London, part of which were the half- 
timbered medieval houses of Wych Street. Yet even these 
are not memories only, or historical survivals in old prints. 
They are still to be seen in the world—or a goodly part of them. 


Not very long ago I chanced to be in Oxted, in Surrey. 
I arrived there at night, and was much intrigued by some 
half-timbered shops opposite my hotel. They seemed to 
belong to the Middle Ages, and yet there was something about 
them that did not suggest antiquity. At last a passer-by 
enlightened me. These shops were built from the timbers of 
the old houses in Wych Street, and they are both ancient and 
modern. 

The whole of this neighbourhood of London has been 
rebuilt. .A good deal of what has been rebuilt had been itself 
rebuilt in its time. Somerset House, for instance, has been 
twice rebuilt. 

The original Somerset House was a mansion begun by the 
Duke of Somerset in 1547. In his characteristically unscru- 
pulous way he pulled down the cloisters of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
for the stone. The chapel and charnel house also provided 
him with building material, and the bones of the dead he 
deposited in a field. The mound these made became known 
as Bone Hill, and the district is now known as Bunhill Fields. 


Inigo Jones, the architect, for a time lived here, and died 
there in 1652. Again, in 1780 (about), it was rebuilt in its 
present form, although in 1828 and in 1854 still more additions 
were made. Thus it is a curious link with the past. Much 
of the stone of which it is fashioned was first probably a part 
of one of the earliest buildings in London, perhaps even of 
Roman London, worked up into Cloisters of Old St. Paul’s 
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and then transported to make old Somerset House, and built 
yet again into its present form. 

I made my way to Maiden Lane, and there found the 
place—dismally unimpressive—where once had stood a barber’s 
shop, the shop of Turner’s father, at a time when the neigh- 
bourhood of Covent Garden was somewhat more fashionable 
than it is to-day. There is an iron gate on the south side of 
Maiden Lane, the entrance to an alley, “‘ and this,” writes 
Ruskin in 1860, “‘ gave quiet access to a respectable barber’s 
shop, of which the front window, looking into Maiden Lane, 
is still extant” (it is now being rebuilt and is alongside a 
fruit shop), “‘ wherein a boy being born on St. George’s Day, 
1775, began soon after to take interest in the world of Covent 
Garden, and put to service such spectacles of life as it afforded. 
. . . Dusty sunbeams up or down the street on summer 
mornings ; deep-furrowed cabbage leaves at the greengrocer’s ; 
magnificence of oranges in wheelbarrows round the corner ; 
and Thames shore within three minutes’ race... . None of 
these things very glorious ; the best, however, that England, 
it seems, was then able to provide for a boy of gift, who, such 
as they are, loves them—never, indeed, forgets them. The 
short waists modify to the last his visions of Greek ideal. His 
foregrounds had always a succulent cluster or two of green- 
grocery at the corners. Enchanted oranges gleam in Covent 
Gardens of the Hesperides, and great ships go to pieces in 
order to scatter chests of them on the waves.” 

No tablet marks the house where England’s greatest painter 
was born. Indeed, I could find out nothing at all about 
Turner’s birthplace from the inhabitants of the street. So 
ended my pilgrimage as far as the house was concerned. It 
was now after midnight, and I turned my attention to the market, 
where, perhaps, I could catch something of the Turnerian 
atmosphere in light of dawn. 

The Piazza of Covent Garden is a strange place. It is a 
place of ghosts. The taverns in which the literary and dramatic 
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lights were wont to foregather, lay around here, and ghosts 
still come out and walk about as in the days of yore. Sir 
Peter Lely lies buried in the churchyard of St. Paul’s hard by, 
and Grinlin Gibbons, the wood-carver. Andrew Marvel lived 
in Maiden Lane and Voltaire lodged there. A friend of mine 
asserts that he once saw the spirit of Dr. Johnson walk down 
Maiden Lane and vanish into a doorway—after closing time. 
I think, however, he was mistaken—certainly about closing 
time. The church was open—the Roman Catholic church in 
Maiden Lane—and the figure was not that of Dr. Johnson, 
but of Mr. G. K. Chesterton. The resemblance has been 
noted before, and has led to endless confusion. 

It will be unnecessary to tell you that the name Covent 
Garden is a corruption of Convent Garden, the garden that 
belonged to St. Peter’s (Westminster Abbey). Few people, 
however, connect the cultivation of vegetables with any 
religious movement. Yet the “ vegetable history ” of England 
is bound up with revolutions, reforms, and persecution in the 
world of religion. Before the dissolution of the monasteries, 
the monks were the great market gardeners. It seems that 
after the dissolution—how long after is not clear—the cultiva- 
tion of certain kinds of table vegetables (for salads, etc.) almost 
died out. Here is a note from Smile’s Huguenots in England 
and Ireland : 

““In the sixteenth century a cabbage from Holland was 
deemed an acceptable present. Hull then carried on a thriving 
import trade in cabbages and onions. The rarity of vegetables 
in the country may be inferred from the fact that, in 1595, a 
sum equal to twenty shillings was paid at that port for six 
cabbages and a few carrots by the purveyor for the Clifford 
family.” 

The refugees from the religious persecutions in Flanders 
and France brought with them the art of vegetable culture, 
and it was established again in this country. In 1650 Hartlib, 
writing on this subject, records that an old man could remember 
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“the first gardener who came into Surrey to plant cabbages 
and cauliflowers and to sow turnips, carrots, and parsnips, and 
to sow early peas, all of which at that time were great wonders, 
we having few or none in England but what came from Holland 
or Flanders.”’ 

In Turner’s boyhood the Piazza faced an open space, the 
market buildings being erected in 1831. They have been 
added to and altered many times since then. The first begin- 
nings of a market here were upon the vacant land by the garden 
of Bedford House. Booths and stalls were erected outside the 
wall of the garden, and gradually the place became a recognized 
fruit market. It was in 1631 that the Earl of Bedford built 
round it the Quadrangle and the Piazza, designed by Inigo 
Jones, was soon a fashionable resort. 


In the very early hours of the morning, lorry after lorry and 
cart after cart arrive with high-piled cabbages, stacks of celery, 
mountains of fruit, according to the season, and processions 
of men do strange feats with baskets, carrying them in towers 
upon their heads, while in the lighted recesses of small box 
offices opulent-looking traders can be seen Keeping records of 
their rapidly arriving stock. 

To walk through this busy scene as the dawn breaks is to 
see one of the most telling pictures of the Lights of London. 
The shimmering glass dome of the Floral Hall shows in ghostly 
blue as the pale sky begins to dim the lamps of the market. 


Adown groves ‘‘ whose rich fruit wept odorous gums,” I 
could pass as in a dream, where fruit, ‘‘ burnished with golden 
rind, hung amiable—Hesperian fables true, if true here only— 
and of delicious taste.” 

I had not come out for nothing on a pilgrimage of Art, for 
the shade of Turner must have haunted the place, switching 
on lights just where they were wanted to give a magic touch to 
the scene. For a few minutes as the dawn-light spread a 
diaphanous blue over all, the colour scheme was of a subtle 
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and indescribable beauty, of which my sketch is at best a poor 
image. 

By six o’clock the market is in full swing, and soon the 
vegetable tide begins to ebb and the wave spends itself as it 
spreads into the retail channels of town. The lights o’ London 
are out—and so to bed, 
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Over and Under the River. 


time, and even now, as I pen this chapter, the issue is 

still uncertain. A temporary bridge is in course of 
construction, and the two arches by the sagged pier are shored 
up and closed to navigation. A sunset impression of the scene 
is sketched on page §7, but I expect before this book sees the 
light the temporary bridge will be finished, and thus it will be 
a long time before we again see the masterpiece of Rennie as 
here against the evening sky unencumbered by another 
structure—if, indeed, we see it again in anything like its old 
form. 

Personally, as far as I can follow this bridge problem of 
London, I am on the side of the conservatives. The horrible 
dread of another bridge a quarter as bad as the Tower Bridge 
haunts me at night. It is not the place for a vast new bridge, 
and to construct one here would be foolish, and probabiy 
weaken the arguments for the necessity for one where it would 
really solve the traffic problem. The argument that Rennie 
made Waterloo Bridge so wide and no wider, and that to widen 
it would destroy his art, is not a very valid one. No doubt 
if Rennie had known of the needs for a wider bridge he would 
have made it wider, so why shouldn’t we? Besides, as an 
engineer friend of mine reminded me, there are other ways of 
crossing the river besides travelling upon bridges. Only the 
other day I had a remarkable experience, underneath the river, 
watching the progress of one of London’s many sub-fluvian 
railways. 


Se HE battle of Waterloo Bridge has been raging some 
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The knowledge that a new tunnel is being bored from Ken- 
nington to Charing Cross, and that the old City and South 
London Railway is being reconstructed, is ‘“‘ rubbed” into 
the resident of South London by the general inconvenience of 
travel in the rush hours and by the sundry “ pit-mouths ” 
bringing a note of the Black Country into the ancient and 
respectable highway of the Clapham Road. To the rest of 


A Medley by the Tower. 


the world a patient “‘ wait and see ” attitude towards the pro- 
mised Millenium of Upper Tooting does not foster speculation, . 
and so the mole-like world of ceaseless activity by day and by 
night conjures up no intriguing picture to the imagination of 
the average man who passes by. Yet a tunnel nearly 12 ft. 
in diameter is slowly but surely forging its way ahead at the 
rate of six inches per hour, burrowing its way from Kennington, 
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underneath Waterloo Station, beneath the river some 200 feet 
to the east of Charing Cross Bridge, finally to emerge at the 
Charing Cross end of the Hampstead Tube, 

A desire to emulate Jules Verne, by writing of a journey 
into the centre of the earth, impelled me to seek out the powers 
that reside in Electric House. These powers gave me an 
introduction to Mr. Fitzgerald, the resident engineer at the 


The Embankment from the Surrey Side. 


“pit head” hard by Kennington Theatre. As Dante was 
guided by Virgil, so I descended, under the guardianship of 
Mr. Fitzgerald, into the lower regions some 80 feet beneath 
the street. Before taking. the plunge, however, Mr. Fitzgerald 
insisted on my removing my overcoat for fear of damage by 
mud, dripping water, and the like, and lent me as a substitute 
one kept for the occasion. It seemed a heartless fraud accepting 
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it, even as a loan, as it was much more magnificent than any- 
thing in the way of overcoats that I could aspire to, and made 
me feel like the advance manager of a successful revue. I 
tried to get away with it afterwards, but the foreman of the 
works was too smart for me. 

At the entrance to the shaft was.a sea of mud and an in- 
describable contusion of piled-up things which most people 
would unhesitatingly describe as ugly, yet with some sort of 
weird character when seen collectively. In fact, to keep up 
the Dantesque parallel, I might write : 

““ The place where to descend the precipice we came was 
rough as Alp, and on its verge such objects lay as every 
eye would shun.” 

As we were lowered down we had to balance ourselves in 
the cauldron, or whatever the earth-carrier is called. Some 
hundred feet from the bottom of the shaft we passed through 
an air lock, a double door constructed to maintain air pressure 
when applied for the keeping out of water. At the side of 
this are some long, oven-like receptacles with doors at either 
end. These are miniature air locks for passing through small 
things without waiting for the larger “‘ lock.” 

The “scenery” of different sections of the tunnel is, 
naturally, very miuch the same, but the parts that are most 
unfinished are the most interesting to an artist, especially those 
wherein there is a curve: a multitude of pipes and strange 
litter, baulks of timber, trucks, compressed air apparatus, and 
all kinds of mysterious objects of which I did not know the 
use. It is strange to relate that these nether regions of London 
are liable, not only to atmospheric changes as in the world 
above, but liable, also, to foggy or clear days quite irrespective 
of the state of the weather in these respects above ground. On 
one occasion, on a subsequent visit, I found a fog so thick that 
it was impossible to see twenty-five yards ahead, and this was 
on a day that was bright and clear in the world above. The 
air-locks are worked very much as locks on the rivers, only 
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instead of maintaining an even level of water between the lock 
and the gate to be opened, there must be maintained an even 
pressure of air. 


At the deepest part of the river, I am told, there will be only 
16 feet of solid earth between the top of the tunnel and the 
bottom of the river, but there will be no danger whatever of 
passengers getting damp. 

A dull and continuous thudding noise and a medley of 
hissing sounds, and we find ourselves behind the advancing 
Greathead Shield at the farthest extremity of the tunnel. An 
advancing section of the tube is forced by compressed air into 
the “‘ London clay,” bringing it down in intermittent brown 
avalanches. The earth in some places is clay, and in others 
alluvial soil and old river bed. 


In the centre of the advancing tube is a further “‘ advance ” 
tunnel of small diameter, in which men can be dimly seen. 
This is to weaken the clay so that when the cutter advances it 
will crumble down more readily. The men are at a safe dis- 
tance beyond the falling earth, but they are almost blotted out 
by debris from time to time, and when a stop is made to clear 
the earth away they can go forward without waiting. 


It is an amazing sight. The advance of the cutter is at the 
rate of 20 inches per hour. There are stops for carting away 
the earth. Day and night shifts work successively, and the 
advance, taking stoppages into account, is at the average rate 
of six inches an hour. What I have written refers to the new 
section that will cross the river. The old tube of the City and 
South London has been broadened to the same diameter, and 
it will be, when finished, I am told, the longest tunnel in the 
world. 

Now we are dealing with underground problems, I might 
mention the river Effra, which, rising in Dulwich Wood, flows 
underground for over four miles and crosses this tube system 
of the South London Railway. It enters the Thames by an 
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arch by Vauxhall Bridge. Effra Road, in Brixton, and (I 
think) Water Lane are memorials of its existence below, and 
it takes its last plunge away from sight in the grounds of a 
house at Dulwich. Sir Evan Spicer, whose delightful mansion 
might be in the heart of rural England instead of four and a half 


The Tunnel approaching the Thames. 


miles from Charing Cross, kindly invited me to make the 
sketch reproduced at the end of this chapter. 

When Westminster Bridge was opened in 1862, Wordsworth 
wrote of the view looking down the river, ‘Earth has not 
anything to show more fair,”’ 
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This was before the construction of the railway bridge at 
Charing Cross—a bridge concerning which there has always 
been a great deal of controversy. Its enemies have described 


it as the most “ hideous monster,” “ the ugly Leviathan of 
London,”’ etc. 


The Greathead Shield at work boring 
its way towards Charing Cross. 


It was certainly not made for zsthetic effect, but to carry a 
railway across the river—a thing that it does well. For that 
reason, because it is an honest bit of work, it has always seemed 
to me far more sightly than Westminster Bridge with its 
attempt to be graceful, or the Tower Bridge with its horrible 
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ginger-bread Gothic stonework, useless and hung upon its 
iron frame. Stout, round piers do not look other than service- 
able and strong, like the tugs and barges that pass them, 
and then Charing Cross Bridge has a character of its own. 

By night the view from Westminster Bridge, with a glimpse 
of the County Hall, if not the fairest on earth, is certainly one 
of the most wonderful views in London. The lights of the 
Embankment and the cluster of a thousand and one lamps by 
Charing Cross Station are glories which no one who has seen - 
them can ever forget, especially when the blue haze of twilight 
is falling over the still waters of the river. 

The views from the various bridges at night, I think, lifts the 
scenic splendour of London above that of any city in the world. 
The Victoria Embankment turned a muddy bank into a stately 
road. How far back was the solid land can be seen from the 
survival of other days, the old York Water Gate, the only 
remnant left of York House, which was the creation of Inigo 
Jones and the birthplace of Francis Bacon: 

It is a strange thing on which to reflect, but London makes 
no use of its river for pleasure. Time was when “ penny 
steamboats ”’ plied between numerous piers upon the Thames. 
These, for all the enjoyment that they caused Londoners, did 
not make for great financial success. The heavy tides and the 
upkeep of landing stages being two of the practical drawbacks 
to their prosperity. 

Their successors, the County Council steamboats, were no 
more happy in their money-making attempts, although I do 
not think they lost relatively so much as the trams. Their 
failure was made the subject of great mirth, as the pages of 
Punch record in history, and political capital was made freely — 
out of them, either for or against County Council candidates 
who were up for election. Those who were against continuing 
the service were jeered at by their enemies as faint-hearted 
landlubbers, and those that favoured London being equal to 
Little Bustington-on -Sea for steamboat facilities were shouted 
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down as spendthrifts who would bring the British Empire to 
ruin. 

It is a curious irony of events that these same much- 
ridiculed steamboats did do their bit gallantly for the British 
Empire on the rivers of Mesopotamia during the war. 


Not long ago a scheme was put on foot for creating a new 
river service by means of motor launches, but a committee of 
the London County Council decreed that the attempt should 
not be made. The fact that many of the landing-stages and 
piers no longer existed was the worst count against the scheme, 
and the cost of rebuilding them all for the experiment was 
prohibitive. 

The bright days of the river Thames as far as passenger 
traffic was concerned is well portrayed by the Rev. P. H. 
Ditchfield in his fascinating book London Survivals. 


*“ In the days when roads were often seas of mud, the river 
was the great highway. An army of watermen plied their 
trade on the Thames. They formed a company and had a 
Hall in Coldharbour, which was burnt down in the Great 
Fire of 1666. They had their poet, too. Taylor, the water-poet 
of Queen Elizabeth’s time, states that the number of watermen 
between Windsor and Gravesend amounted to 40,000, and 
Strype tells us that they could furnish 20,000 gallant sailors 
for the manning of the fleet when England was in danger from 
a foreign foe. 

** When we are in haste to speed about London we summon 
a ‘taxi’; our-ancestors descended to the river and called a 
waterman, who rowed them from the stairs at the Savoy, or 
elsewhere, to the water-gate of some nobleman’s palace on 
the river-bank, whom they wanted to interview. All the great 
houses had their water-gates, such as that of the Duke of 
Buckingham, nigh the Adelphi, and there were numerous 
‘ stairs’ where the ferrymen and watermen congregated with 
the boats, eager for passengers. They were a very abusive 
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set of men, and the language of the now almost defunct ‘ cabby 
paled before the masterly invective of the watermen. Although 
the rules of the Company forbade such luxuries of speech. 
Boswell tells us that Dr. Johnson greatly prided himself upon 
one occasion on having succeeded in silencing them.” 

The modern bargee is usually credited with being able to 
hold his own with anybody. However, I, who have had a good 
deal to do with bargees in medias res, must bear witness to the 
fact that, as far as language is concerned, they are much 
maligned. As a matter of fact, I have always found them 
almost fastidious in their politeness. Bullingsgate and Lime- 
house have a reputation, it is true, but it is one that has been 
earned for them more generally by politicians. 
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The Effra at Dulwich, whereit 
disappears underneath London. 


A Thames Tug. 


Scintillating London 


the stateliness of London, and if the wet streets with their 

canal-like images challenge at times a comparison with 
Venice, a sight of the yard of Victoria Station—especially if 
it be the first sight—hemmed in as it is by a medley of archi- 
tecture, suggests a parallel to Bunyan’s “ City of Mansoul.” 
There, above the busy activities of men and omnibuses, rise 
cliffs of houses strangely lighted. 

The traveller steps out of the station and is in the midst of 
fiery appeals. Whether he will or no, he is shrieked at and 
bellowed at and intimidated by all sorts of commodities that 
hem him in like insistent sellers in the booths of a gigantic 
Vanity Fair. He is confronted with a bewildering selection 
of rival interests—interests which are either complimentary or 
contradictory. Although urged to partake of no soup but 
Blank’s soup, and no sardines but Nemo’s, he is assured by 
half the medical faculty that Jones’s lotion and Robinson’s 


Ik the Mall and the approach to Buckingham Palace express 


- pile salts will instantly relieve him of any distressing symptoms 


should these articles of diet prove to be too much for him. 
Theatres invite him, newspapers startle him, cars jostle him, 
and fiery snakes warn him against taking too much of Blotto’s 
whisky. In fact, the frantic contradictoriness of everything he 
sees is his salvation, and he takes very little notice of the details 
of it all, and mildly enjoys a pyrotechnic display provided at 
enormous expense for his delight, and without any obligation 
on his part. 
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To the left, symbolic of the lighter side of life, a lady of the 
ballet pirouettes gaily upon a lighted dome. Above and 
beyond, to the right of this and in bold contrast, towers the 
Cross. The first of these is the Palace Theatre; the second 
the campanile of the Roman Catholic Cathedral, a piece of 
architecture recalling old Byzantium. 

The serried ranks of red buses arriving and departing from 
the station yard give a certain lively character to the scene, 
and foreshadow the days when bus stations, with their plat- 
forms and waiting rooms, will be very much like railway stations. 


It has been said—I forget now by whom—that the display 
of London’s advertisements at night would be very much 
more wonderful in its splendour to a man who could not read, 
for then he could enjoy its pyrotechnical excitement without 
knowing that the advertisements: are urging him to buy X’s 
soap or to consider the excellence of Y’s cigarettes. 


From Victoria we might make our way to another blazing 
orgy of advertisement, Leicester Square. Old timers would 
have difficulty at first sight in recognizing this well-known 
centre of London life. Nothing disguises buildings—or dis- 
figures them—so much as the system of lights which often 
appear suspended in the air without any architectural backing. 


There is one notable feature visible from Leicester Square : 
a series of climbing coloured lights that run capriciously about 
the sky and turn somersaults. From the position from which 
my drawing on page 77 was made, it is not possible to decipher 
what this strange constellation says ; consequently, this stellar 
mystery is an amusing one to watch. 


Many of these picture advertisements are very ingenious, 
but one is given furiously to think where the cult will end. 
Someone has suggested that the Royal Academy might 
appropriately keep abreast of the times by exhibiting some of 
the year’s pictures in fiery impressionism upon the outside 
walls of Burlington House. 
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There are various schools of thought in the realm of 
“publicity.” The people who back many of these violently 
assertive flashing advertisements evidently belong to the 
“assault and battery” school. They think that the best way 
to get a man to use Jinks’s shaving soap is to leap out at him, 
knock him down, and, while he is struggling on the ground, 
shriek “‘ Jinks, Jinks, Jinks,” in his ear, ‘“‘ and see that you 
get it.” Personally, wild horses would not drag out of me any 
admissions in favour of Jinks. I would rather grow a beard. 
But it appears that there must be a great number of people 
who are intimidated or bullied into buying Jinks’s shaving 
sticks—or Jinks wouldn’t do it. 

Could not some public-spirited man—Mr. G. K. Chesterton, 
for instance—organize a New Solemn League and Covenant of 
people who will vow that they will never buy any article ad- 
vertised in a blatant or objectionable manner. —The movement 
would have its martyrs, of course, for, however bad was the 
state of a Covenanter’s liver, he could never purchase a box 
of pills if they were advertised by the side of railway routes in 
rural places. Thus all the members of the Solemn League and 
Covenant might die of enlarged livers or come to some other 
dreadful end. 

In spite of the persistent use and considerable increase in 
the more arresting form of flash advertisement, I have doubts 
as to their effective value as publicity. When I was making 
my rough studies for the drawings in this chapter I stood for 
some half an hour sketching principally the effect of a motor- 
car sign. 

This thing was ingenious and showed the wheels going 
round. You could not look away from it. And yet on my 
way home I found that, with all this “ publicity,” I had not 
noticed the name of the car. The very insistence of the 
mechanical details had taken my attention from what the 
advertiser wanted to rub in. As a reminder that wheels of 
cars did actually go round, it was very thorough. If you had 
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any doubts about it, they were set at rest. As advocacy of this 
special car, however, it was very poor. 

Another very fascinating vista, especially upon a wet night, 
is the Oxford Street end of Tottenham Court Road. It seems 
at times almost like a waterway overshadowed by stately 
palaces. In the impression on page 151 the headquarters of 
the Y.M.C.A. appears as a romantic marble dome. 

It is a wonderful sight. The hurrying masses are half seen 
in uncertain chiaroscuro. Blazing signs and moving traffic 
lights still more obscure the issue. A picture palace and a 
fiery advertisement blink at each other across the street, and 
the distance is lost in a constellation of stars. Not only fine 
buildings, but those also that are the despair of architects and 
the very antithesis of romance, make towering sky-lines, and 
pull themselves together, as though they, too, were citizens of 
no mean city. 

Let us go back to Victoria Station, and I will show you the 
mouth of one of London’s lost rivers. Victoria Station is built 
over a river. Parts of the new London, Brighton and South 
Coast section stands upon piles, and the whole area, including 


the station yard, occupies what was a harbour a hundred years. 


ago, known as Grosvenor Basin. The lost river, which once 
made Pimlico a port, is the Westbourne of which we can still 
find traces in names that show its course or relics of it in being. 
The Kilburn joins it in the north of London and Westbourne 
Grove is a memory of it. Where this stream crossed the 
Roman road from London to the west (the westward continua- 
tion of Oxford Street), it spread out into bays or ponds by the 
side of the road, and was used by drovers for watering their 
cattle. Although there has been some controversy as to the 
derivation of the name Bayswater, it is thought to be connected 
with this crossing of the river Westbourne, 

When Hyde Park was made, a dam was thrown across the 
stream and the Serpentine is the resulting ornamental water, 
but it is really none other than our friend the Westbourne, 
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We can trace it again at Knightsbridge, where it passed under 
the road from London to Kensington. Two other names are 
significant south of this—Pont Street at right angles to West- 
bourne Street which is further south. Everything in these 
roads is quite modern, but place-names have a way of lingering 
on and getting mixed up with the most up-to-date town plan- 
ning. After Victoria Station and below the defunct Grosvenor 
Basin we can see the river in being. Indeed, more than that, it 
is navigable for shipping! By means of one lock to the north 
side of the road along the river, it is linked with the Thames. 


Winery? 


A Palace of Lights. 
I have made a slight sketch of the “‘ mouth ” of the Westbourne 
from Chelsea Bridge, from which point it can be best seen. 

Before this lock was made and the river canalized, the land 
here was low and marshy, and the stream formed a kind of 
delta with several entrances to the Thames. One mouth was 
by Chelsea Hospital. 

-Mr. G. S. Maxwell, in his book ‘‘ The Fringe of London,” 
has given me many clues to this lost waterway. I can advise 


anyone who wishes to pursue the subject further to read the 
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chapter “ A Little-known Waterway.” This deals with the 
Westbourne when its banks held fashionable resorts of popular 
amusement after the fashion of Vauxhall Gardens. 


Now that we are concerned with the subject of London’s 
lost river, it might be worth while taking some notice of 
another stream which had its entrance to the Thames near this 
point—the Tyburn. Where it entered the Thames, I am not 
sure. It became a quagmire at the point where the gardens 
of Buckingham Palace now extend. 


The waters of the Green Park by the side of the Mall are 
the lineal descendants of these marshy pools. The Tyburn 
passed by the church of St. Mary le bourne (hence Marylebone), 
and crossed the great western road near Stratford Place, by 
Brook Street and Engine Street to cross Piccadilly at its lowest 
hollow. Westminster was once an island, so there must have 
been tidal water joining up with these marshes, and I should 
imagine there was a region of “ saltings ” stretching between 
the mouths of the Westbourne, by Chelsea Hospital and 
Chelsea Bridge, through that region which is now Buckingham 
Palace Road to join the Thames again by Whitehall. 


From a purely pictorial point of view, London sky-signs 
and scintillating notices are the more glorious because of the 
amount of fog or smoke hanging about her great buildings. 
This circumstance must often upset the calculations of the 
advertiser, but it makes things more tolerable to the artist, 
and even gives effects that are weird and wonderful. For 
instance, the sketch I have made on page 83 is of the most 
blatant and insistent of all London’s disfigurements, yet, 
owing to the fact that all this is seen from such an angle that 


nothing can be read, the crudeness is not apparent, and only 


the glory of it remains. 

There are times in fogs when London is a series of dark and 
light alternating zones, and nothing can be read. ‘There are 
times, too, when night descends upon London in the middle 
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of the day. This is caused by an overhead pall of smoke, 
but with good visibility on the ground level. The smoke 
nuisance is no new thing. Speaking of Whitehall and St. 
James’s Park upon the edge of which it stands reminds me of 
the most curious of all literary efforts, a very early propaganda 
work—a foreshadowing, so to speak, of the Smoke Abatement 
Society of to-day. This was in the reign of Charles II, and 
was by no less a literary light than John Evelyn, the diarist. 
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A Place-Name Map of the lost Westbourne 


It has a high-sounding title, which runs thus : 
** Fumugium ; or the Inconvenience of the Aer and Smoak of 
London Dissipated, together with some Remedies humbly proposed.” 


It is dedicated to His Majesty, and is prefaced as follows : 

‘It was one day, as I was walking in Your Majesty’s Palace 
at White Hall (where I have sometimes the honour to refresh 
myself with the sight of Your Illustrious Presence which is 
the Joy of Your People’s hearts), that a presumptious Smoak, 
issuing from one or two tunnels near Northumberland House 
and not far from Scotland Yard, did so invade the Court 
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that all the Rooms, Galleries, and Places about it were fill’d 
and infested with it; and that to such a degree, as Men could 
hardly discern one another from the Clowd and none could 
support, without manifest Inconveniency. It was not this 
which did first suggest to me what I had long since conceived 
avainst this pernicious Accident, upon frequent observation : 
But it was this alone, and the trouble that it must needs procure 
to your Sacred Majesty as well as hazard to Your Health, 
which kindled the Indignation of mine against it, and was the 
occasion of what it has produc’d in these Papers. 

“ Sir, I prepare in this short Discourse an expedient how 
this pernicious Nuisance may be reformed; and offer at the 
present Inconveniency, but (that remov’d) to render not only 
your Majestie’s Palace but the whole city likewise, one of the 
sweetest, and most delicious Habitations in the World; and 
this, with little or no expence; but by improving those Plan- 
tations which Your Majesty so laudably affects, in the moyst, 
depressed, and marshy grounds about the Towne, and the 
Culture and production of such things, as upon every gentle 
emission through the Aer, should so perfume the adjacent 
places with their breath ; as if, by a certain charm, or innocent 
Magick, they were transferred to that part of Arabia, which is 
therefore styled Happy, because it is amongst Gums and 
precious spices.” 

It seems from Evelyn’s quaint scheme for reforming the 
smoke nuisance that what is now St. James’s Park and the 
Green Park adjoining was not laid out or planted very 
elaborately. It was used for the game of Paille Maille by 
Charles II and his Court. The plantations of enormous 
size which were to render the smoke less noticeable comprised 
sweetbriar, woodbine, jessamine, musk, and lavender. 

I do not think the scheme was ever carried into practice. 
Nothing was projected in the way of getting rid of the smoke 
or reducing its volume. The project seemed to be a survival 
of the fittest in smells, the odorous gums and aromatic spices 
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being considered sufficient to triumph over the forces of 
darkness. 

The London of the Middle Ages was a dark place at night. 
An occasional light at a dark corner was considered rather 
extravagant in the way of illumination. The invention of gas 
made a new era and the Victorian age was a considerable 
progress in well-lighted streets. With the coming of electric 
light, London, like other great cities, became a dazzling and 
brilliant place at night, but all this advance can at any time 
be negatived by fog. 

Lying low and on a river, London will always be liable to 
fog, but the gradual extinction of smoke, as electricity is used 
more for domestic heating and for works and factories, will 
make a London possible which could only be dreamed of 
in the days that are past. 

Although Piccadilly Circus may rank as London’s most 
dazzling display of lights, it is at the best a cheap effect, and 
only tolerable in the confusion and unreality of fog. The best 
** constellation,” apart from the Embankment views, is the 
region of Parliament Square. I do not mean that any one 
““ picture’ is the best, but the various glimpses of lighted 
spaces seen from different directions as the traveller approaches 
and views them, at the best from the top of a bus, are the most 
telling items of London’s street scenery. 

It is not only because of the number and rich grouping of 
the thousand and one lamps of Westminster, but also on 
account of the background against which they are seen. The 
Houses of Parliament, the great opening to Whitehall, the 
massive towers of official buildings, the dark mystery of the 
Abbey, the delicate beauty poem of the Middlesex Guildhall, 
St. Margaret’s standing beside its big sister—all these things 
make for dramatic contrast. 

Perhaps, too, the feeling that we are on such historic ground 
may add brilliance to the lights of Westminster. The City 
of Westminster has been claimed as older than London, and, 
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without going into the question of the historical evidence of 
St. Peter having founded the West Minster, I recall one 
who wrote that the evidence of St. Peter having visited 
Westminster is stronger than that of his residence in Rome. 
The writer, however, did not expect to be taken seriously. 
According to the legend, when in the dark days of the opening 
of the seventh century and when Westminster was an island 
_of waste and brambles and known as Thorney Island, and 
when on this island Sebert, the King of the West Saxons, had 
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just built a church, St. Peter himself appeared and consecrated 
the church. The ferryman who carried him across the river 
let down his net and drew it up full of the finest salmon. 
From these legendary beginnings grew a Benedictine Monas- 
tery. Edward the Confessor, Henry III, Henry VII are 
names marking the evolution of the present pile; then Wren 
with his western towers, and Sir G. Scott with his triple 
portico, continue the story up to the present day. The 
contrast between St. Margaret’s and the Abbey is so great 
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that most people are apt to go away with the impression that 
St. Margaret’s is a small church. This, however, is an optical 
illusion, caused by the Abbey as a background. An aspect of 


this contrast is shown in the small, snow-scene at the end of 
Chapter VIII. 


The Mouth of the Westbourne. 
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The Regeneration of Regent Street 


their way, in spite of bewildering changes, into the shop- 

land of Regent Street usually do not know that-there is a 
world of vaults and cellars below the world of brightly lighted 
stores. It is an old world, too, some of it older than Nash’s 
Regent Street. 

The changes that have swept away the street as we knew it 
a few years ago have also of necessity destroyed much of the 
vaulted cellars below, for the new buildings are too heavy for 
the brickwork of former days and need new foundations. 
There are some old bits left, however, and I have shown two 
here, one underneath Messrs. Hedges & Butler’s premises at 
No. 153, and the other below the new Café Royal, which is 
rising, phoenix-like, upon the site of the old. 

In the sketch here it is possible to see the rapidly disappearing 

facade of Old Regent Street and the renewed Café Royal in 
contrast. In a few days, and long before this is published, 
further changes will have been made. 
_ Some of the vaults at No. 153 extend under the street, but 
the one shown in the left-hand bottom sketch reveals some 
mystery. No one can say exactly to what period it belongs. 
It has been estimated as belonging to a period at least 200 years 
ago, and is thought to be a water conduit. 

Now used as a store for wine, it abounds in cobwebs and 
lime stalactites, and seems to be one of those mysterious places 
about which people can speculate and speculate and not get 
any nearer finding an answer to the riddle. 


Pree who are bent on Christmas shopping and find 
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Conduit Street 1s not very far from this one-time possible 
watercourse. In the opinion of more than one archeologist 
this is thought to be part of an artificial water supply, and not 
of a natural watercourse with a channel brick-lined. It is 
significant that there is no sign of.water now. 

I am not sufficiently well informed topographically to know 
what buildings may have been on this land before Nash’s 
Regent Street sprang into being. Mr. Hedges Butler told me 
that in the old lease, which was recently renewed, his firm had 
to promise not to shoot snipe in Regent Street on Sunday ! 
This clause has been variously interpreted. Some see in it 
merely a killjoy proviso, a relic from Puritan days, the for- 
bidding of any species of amusement upon the Sabbath Day. 
Others have maintained that this is merely a utilitarian regula- 
tion for the safety of the British Public in general, and for 
courting couples in particular, who might use the rural en- 
vironments of so shady a lane as a Sunday promenade, and 
thus, Procris-like, come to a tragic and untimely end. 

It is difficult to realize how comparatively short is the time 
since this busy highway of shops was not an integral part of 
London at all. Incidentally, it might be mentioned that the 
Crown Land (Woods and Forests) extends for forty-nine feet 
only on each side of the road. 

Part of the underground world of the Café Royal, shown 
alongside here, is only just beneath the pavement, where Air 
Street turns off Regent Street. In fact, the square pattern 
overhead is part of the pavement skylight. Much of this has 
been destroyed and rebuilt in ferro-concrete or stone, but the 
arches on the left are part of the original fabric.” The curious 
kinks at the foot of the piers are for the purpose of giving a 
little more room to trollies passing to and fro between the 
cellars and the kitchens. 

I think I am right in saying that neither of the examples of 
underground Regent Street sketched here will be destroyed ; 
one because the weight of the road and pavement is not 
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increased by the new building schemes, and, fortunately, this 
fragment is beneath the pavement and not the building, and 
in the other case because it is at the back of the premises, and 
is, aS a matter of fact, more under Savile Row than under 
Regent Street. For the rest, New Regent Street, both below 
as well as above ground, will entirely supersede the old. 

I am not myself one of those who decry the architecture of 
the present in this reconstruction. Much of it is very effective, 
and it cannot easily be judged while the street is in a stage of 
transition. - The creation of Nash was at the best but a creation 
of plaster eked out with putty and paint, although it had the 
one virtue—the virtue of consistency in style. I think it is 
because this unity—such as it was—is broken, and nothing 
appears in its place, that there are those who cry out, “ The 
old is better.” 

There is a rhyme which emphasizes the love of stucco in 
Nash’s creations. It runs thus 

“* Augustus at Rome was for building renown’ d, 
For of marble he left what of brick he had found ; 
But 1s not our Nash, too, a very great master, 

He finds us all brick and he leaves us all plaster.” 

Regent Street can almost class as a “folly.” George IV 
projected a three-mile road of great architectural magnificence, 
leading from Carlton House (site now occupied by Waterloo 
Place) to a villa at Primrose Hill. The villa at Primrose 
Hill was never built. . 

As the Christmas season draws near, the shops of London 
become fairy-land, and the neighbourhood of Regent Street 
and Oxford Street become a glory of colour. There are few 
more beautiful effects of light than those of the hour of twilight 
in London on a winter’s day, more especially if the pavements 
and roadway are wet. 

As we have seen, Regent Street is in a transition stage, but 
the upper end where it crosses Oxford Street is finished, and 
the architectural stateliness of New Oxford Circus is apparent. 
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The sketch I have made on page 95 attempts to show this, 
though the building operations on the left, now complete, 
rather obscure the full effect. 

Once a year I go shopping. This is at the Christmas season. 
Eve comes with me to give moral ‘support or to lure me on, 
whichever view you like to choose. Scylla and Charybdis, our 
young family, however, take the principal part in this annual 
orgy of buying, and they conduct it, too, in such spirit of 
unbounded optimism that I am not only expected to play up 
to the rdle of Croesus, but assumed also to have the use of 
several pantechnicons. 

As we pass bewildered down the thronged and dazzling 
London streets, Seylla and Charybdis shout contradictory 
suggestions and pull us from side to side, or to both sides at 
once, so that we shall not miss marvels that their eagle eyes 
have detected from afar. 

There is Windsor Castle in cake and a huge house of sugar. 
There is a marvellous oyster-shell palace under the sea, and 
you are led thither by little lobsters carrying dolls’ candles to 
light your path till you come to a door, within which you can 
see multitudinous lights and a Christmas tree. Then there is 
a shop window fitted up like a room, warm and cheerful, with 
casements that show you blue night outside and snow falling 
in the good old-fashioned, Christmas-cardy way. 

A small, chubby hand is thrust into mine—it is that of 
Charybdis—and an appealing voice asks: ‘‘ Daddy, can we 
stay up fri’fully late to-night ?”’ 

I reply recklessly that I don’t care if none of us go to bed 
till eight. And then someone catches sight of a distant cave, 
and we draw nearer, wedged in a moving crowd of eager, sight- 
seeing people like ourselves, and Scylla shouts she can see 
Father Christmas. 

There he is, glistening with frost, working overtime in a 
wonderland of toys, From time to time he “ listens in,” 


Sy 
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attending to countless requests from children shouting up the 
chimneys of a thousand houses. 

We “ listen in,” too, for Scylla insists on buying a wireless 
set. I do not wish to disparage the wonders of science, but 
I am bound to confess that I could hear nothing but a very 
dull lecture on different methods of bottling fruit, interspersed 
with an obbligato apparently caused by an enraged rhinoceros 
dancing upon an empty cistern. 

We were borne on with the stream of shoppers farther and 
farther into the wonderland of toys. Charybdis nearly ruins 
the firm by purchasing a doll’s house that has real electric 
lights, which it is a great joy to switch on and off. 

“ We are going to stay up fr?’ fully late to-night,” she confides 
to the obliging salesman. At one place we came to a tank 
surrounded by solemn-faced fathers of families having a 
ripping time racing toy motor-boats, the less fortunate young- 
sters getting what glimpses they could from a position in the rear. 

Some of these things that are called toys are not toys at all. 
They are machines or scientific instruments made on a small 
scale. I think there ought to be a Fathers’ Union, run on the 
lines of any other trades union, to prevent these things being 
included as toys. Naturally, children looking round a toy 
department and seeing a wireless set at about a hundred 
pounds think that it is a great grievance if they cannot have 
it instead of a doll or a wooden engine. 

Lured by fresh wonders ahead or by the pressure of people 
behind, we were moved on to explore fresh wonderlands. 
Above us, around us, beside us, below us, was a vast galaxy 
of toys, engines that really puffed, teddy bears that really 
growled, balloons that really ballooned, and dogs that really 
barked, to say nothing of Radio Rex. At one bazaar, Mr. 


Pickwick did the honours in Old London assisted by Dickens’ 


characters. At another, Dick Whittington could be seen, 
helped by a most energetic cat, and Alice in a super-Wonderland 
presided most charmingly at tea. 
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Children, I think, never get tired, at least not so tired as we 
do. The time came when we could carry no more presents, 
and we fortunately secured a taxi. In our mood of Christmas 
Optimism, it was as good as any Rolls-Royce. 

Eve and I were worn out. Scylla still chattered, but 
Charybdis from behind a rampart of parcels lapsed into silence, 
except for an occasional sleepy voice murmuring: ‘‘ We are 
going to stay up fri’ fully late, to-night.” 
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The Arabian Nights of London 


home temperament, who are thrilled at the glamour 

and romance of the enchanted East. They like to 
think of themselves as sallying forth by night in the streets of 
Cairo or of Old Bagdad. and encountering the most unlikely 
and wonderful adventures. That they can do this quite 
easily from a suburb like Balham does not occur to them. 
London is the City of Romance, and the Arabian Nights of 
London have yet to be written. Stephenson’s New Arabian 
Nights took up the subject, and it is altogether charming, but 
it describes a London of the past, and since the day of its 
story there has evolved another London—a city of vast palaces 
and a thousand and one lights. 


, | ” HERE are those people, generally of a rather stay-at- 


To go forth into the streets and narrow ways of Old Bagdad 
or to explore modern London needs the same spirit of adventure 
—for it is true of Art, as of Faith, that he who seeks shall find. 
As we have seen, the Lamp of Imagination is within the reach 
of all, and with this the treasures of Aladdin shall be had for 


the asking. 


When I was in Bagdad, I used to go out and sketch by 
night, accompanied by an Arab carrying a lantern. I called 
him the Slave of the Lamp, because without him I could 
have done very little. In London, which is better lighted, 
I have managed to work by the lamps provided by the County 
Council. Of the two fields of adventure, I think London has 
the greater romance as well as the greater abet The range 


_ of subject is enormous. 
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Contrast, for instance, the scene of light and colour in the 
Mall on a summer evening when there is a Court, with the 
grey picture of the early morning workers pouring out of 
Fenchurch Street Railway Station. Think of the Tower of 
London looming over the river, its. dim, dark spaces forming 
a background to a medley of sea-going ships, and then think 
of the many-pinnacled Houses of Parliament rising over 
Westminster Bridge, with its lively processions of lighted 
trams and buses and its multitudes of hurrying people. 

Picture the dazzle of Leicester Square or the merry scintilla- 
tion of Piccadilly Circus, and, at the same time, the toil of 
lonely lightermen struggling with their unwieldy craft through 
the arches of unending bridges. In such contrasts will you 
be able to number the variations of the Arabian ee of 
London. 3 

The sketch on page 107 was made one evening this summer. 
The last vestiges of sunset contended with the lamps of the 
Palace. ‘The great processional road from the Admiralty was 
a moving column of cars going to the Court. On these 
occasions not only the Man in the Street, but often his wife 
and family, turn out to watch the pomp and circumstance of 
Society—not in any spirit of envy, as some of our Socialist 
friends would have us think, but as part and parcel of that 
Something of which he is an humble member. 

To catch a glimpse of gold lace, of gorgeous dresses, to 
recognize some statesman, to guess at the identity of the 
prettiest debutante, to stiffen to attention at the sight of some 
Admiral or General under whom he served during the Great 
War—are not these things of some real delectation to honest 
John? He is proud of them, and his pride, often so unselfishly 
expressed, must be very disconcerting to those who put their 
hope in Communism. 

Most of us can remember when Buckingham Palace was 
indeed a gloomy pile, dark and funereal. The work of re- 
juvenation was in the able hands of Sir Aston Webb, and the 
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. result has been so happy a one that it is doubtful if any city 
in the world has such a wonderful processional road as the 
Mall, ending at one end with the Admiralty arch, through 
which in the evening a vision of lamps can be seen, and at the 
other with the stately Palace and the white pile of the Queen 
Victoria Memorial. 

The whole region here, now the gardens of Buckingham 
Palace, St. James’s Park, and the Green Park, was a marshy 
tract of country in the Middle Ages. I should imagine it 
consisted of what in the Thames and Medway marshes are 
called “saltings,” rank pastures intersected by little creeks, 
generally above the tide level, but covered at high tides, and 
thus of very little use. 

On the north side of these “saltings,” and where the 
ground rose a little, was situated a Leper Hospital dedicated 
to St. James the Less. Henry VIII made a deer park of these 
marshes and built himself St. James’s Palace on the site of 
the old hospital. Tradition attributes the design of this 
Palace to Holbein. There is little, however, left of the old 
building, a devastating fire in 1809 having destroyed the east 
wing, and numerous alterations having been made from time 
to time. 

St. James’s Palace had ceased to be a royal residence, but 
in 1919 the Prince of Wales made his London home in York 
House, the western portion. Henry VIII, Edward VI, Queen 
Elizabeth, and Queen Mary resided here. Here, in the chapel, 
Charles I received the Last Sacrament and walked across the 
Park, guarded by a regiment, to the scaffold at Whitehall. 
George III, George IV, and William IV lived here. 

The origin of Buckingham Palace is interesting, because it 
is connected with a commercial venture that never developed. 
James I had conceived the idea of founding a British silk 
industry. I am not certain how far the scheme got, but I 
think it began and ended with the planting of a Mulberry 
Garden. The office of keeper of the Mulberry Garden was 
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an appointment under the Crown. About one hundred years 
later, in the early years of the reign of Queen Anne, John 
Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, and holder of this office, built 
a large house. This house was bought by George III, and 
in the reign of George IV it was rebuilt by Nash. Like most 
of Nash’s work, to wit, old Regent Street, it found expression 
in a good deal of plaster and stucco. In 1837 Queen Victoria 
made it her London residence, and the smoke of London, 
together with the early Victorian stodginess, that hung around 
it, turned it into one of the most depressing buildings to be 
seen in Europe. From this state of gloom it has been rescued, 
and the dark ages of Buckingham Palace have seen a glorious 
reformation, thanks, as we have seen, to Sir Aston Webb. 

I wonder how many Londoners have visited the London 
Museum at Lancaster House. It is a wonderful collection, 
designed “‘ to illustrate the history and the social and domestic 
life of London in all periods, the exhibits ranging from un- 
polished flint weapons of the Stone Age to examples of Air 
Raid precautions during the Great War.” The models of 
Old London are very clever. We see the Great Fire and a 
model of the Tower in the seventeenth century, and incidentally 
we realize the benighted ignorance of someone at Wembley 
who allowed a structure there in the great exhibition to be 
— called Old London Bridge. 

And now, as we make our way from the front of Buckingham 
Palace towards the Wellington Arch at the end of Constitution 
Hill, I will tell you a good story, and I will also tell you a 
secret. My reference to the London Museum and to the 
Wellington Arch has prompted my memory. If you are 
looking at some of London’s war records in the museum, you 
will probably see a sketch of mine of the fireworks at the Peace 
Celebration. A sheaf of rockets sent up from Hyde Park are 
seen outlining the Arch and the quadriga of Peace. Well, if 
you were in London that evening, you will remember that it 
was a wet night. I made some sort of a drawing at the time, 
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as well as I could in the dark and the rain, and resolved to 
come to the scene again in the morning and complete it. 

However, my optimism was ill-placed. The next morning 
was wetter than ever. It was clearly impossible to work out 
of doors, and the position I had taken up was one uncom- 
promisingly in the middle of the road and amongst the traffic, 
which was now considerable. This sketch was to be ready 
for a weekly paper and to be engraved without fail in the 
evening. I was not only in the rain, I was in the soup! 

The word “ impossible,” as has often been said, must not 
be used in Fleet Street, and so I racked my brain, and finally 
evolved a darksome plot. As an accomplice I had to corrupt 
a taxi-driver, and, having revealed my scheme, we started off 
from a point near Victoria Station. When we arrived at the 
scene of action, he proceeded “‘ dead slow,”’ and then, at a 
signal from me, stopped. Strange to say, nothing would start 
the engine again. With many curses, the driver alighted, 
opened the bonnet, and began tinkering about with wires and 
sparking plugs. Meanwhile a sympathetic policeman gave 
advice and deflected the traffic. We were slightly on the 
wrong side of the road. 

In order not to waste time, I took out a sketch book and 
proceeded to draw the quadriga and the arch, every now and 
then leaning out and encouraging the policeman and the 
driver in their engineering efforts. 

As soon as my drawing was finished, a strange thing happened. 
The engine started again! And so the engravers got the 
drawing and everything ended happily. When you see this 
sketch, however, solemnly labelled as an important relic of 
London’s war memories, you will know that the artist is a 
heartless fraud. I shall never be able to do such a thing again, 
because the police will see this and I shall be a marked man. 

Of all my Arabian Nights of London, that night of the great 
Peace firework display will stand out in my memory, The 
comments of the people were so amusing. There was one 
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set-piece—I forget now what it was, something frankly comic, 
Mr. Lloyd George smoking a pipe, as far as I can remember. 
In the midst of this jazz display a woman near me exclaimed, 
** Lor, it do make ye rehalize wot it must a’ been like at the 
Front, don’t it ?” 

““ Yes,” replied her friend. “The ’orrers 0’ war, that’s 
wot J calls it!” 

The glamour of night casts a spell over all London. The 
Hyde Park Hotel would not be chosen, in all probability, as a 
specimen of romantic architecture, yet I have seen it, towering 
above the street, look quite mysterious and majestic, and in 
this, impression, which I have entitled ‘‘ Knightsbridge in 
black and gold,”’ I can show you one aspect of it. 

The road near this point crossed the river Westbourne, and 
in winter it was a swamp. At what period it was bridged I do 
not know. Probably not very early. Kensington was a country 
place, so far removed from London that people spoke of it (on 
account of the impassable state of the roads) as beyond practical 
politics to visit friends in London during wet weather. 

You will be well rewarded if you will go at twilight and 
stand some hundred feet or so on the Mall side of the Ad- 
miralty Arch and look towards the Strand. A wonderful 
galaxy of lights appears and grows more splendid as the twilight 
wanes. Another very telling view is from Northumberland 
Avenue, looking towards the buildings of the Dominion of 
Canada. I have made an impression of this on page opposite. 

Sir Robert Peel described Trafalgar Square as “the finest 
site in Europe.” This eulogy is often quoted, but, like the 
sayings of the Delphic oracle, is open to so many interpretations 
that it does not get us very far. That Trafalgar Square is now 
the finest site in Europe is a statement that would be received 
with ridicule by anyone who had travelled much. The 
National Gallery is a mean building, and the Grand Hotel 
does not give any architectural distinction to the place. Perhaps 
if everything in the square were pulled down ae St. Martin’ S- 


Trafalgar Square. 
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in-the-Fields and a fresh start were made, there might be 
something in this finest site opinion. In Sir Robert Peel’s 
time there stood old Northumberland House, and, no doubt, 
there were views of the river and of St. James’s Park. The 
Trafalgar Square of to-day has been irreverently described by 
a candid critic as “‘ a dreary wash of asphalt with two squirts.” 
Northumberland Avenue owes its name to Northumberland 
House, the town residence of the Duke of Northumberland. 
This mansion stood where the Grand Hotel now stands, and was 
the last of the great houses that stretched along the Strand 
from the City to Westminster. The Lion that surmounted 
this house is now to be seen on the gates of Sion House, 
Isleworth. It has a very straight tail, and it used to be one 
of the jokes of London to tell incredulous people from the 
country that if they watched the animal’s tail they would see 
it move. Perhaps this joke is the ancestor of the one con- 
cerning the lions in Trafalgar Square, often told to children, 
to the effect that when the lions hear the clock of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields strike twelve at midnight, they get up and roar. 
The statue of Charles I, perhaps the finest statue in London, 
stands near the end of Whitehall, and is the place of Legitimist 
wreaths and tributes on the sacred day of January 29, the day 
of the “ martyrdom.” It is characteristic of our love of 
freedom and toleration, as well as of some sense of humour, 
that every year the forces of the Crown see that no one interferes 
with floral tributes and with notices more or less to the effect 
that King George V is not the lawful monarch of this realm. 
A story is told of this statue, and it is one which has good | 
evidence behind it. Cast in bronze, the equestrian figure was 
ready to be erected when the Civil War broke out. After the 
discomfiture of the Royalists, the Parliament sold the statue 
to a brazier named River, with the intention of having it melted 
down. River, however, was a cute man. He professed to 
have scrapped it, and then made large numbers of souvenirs, 
knives, forks, etc., which he sold as relics to royalist 
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sympathizers. All the time the statue was hidden, and these 
things were made out of other bronze in quantities sufficient 
to have cast a multitude of equestrian figures. 

At the Restoration, Rivers produced the treasure from his 
garden in Holborn, and made still more money out of it. 
Whether or not any of his dupes succeeded in getting even 
with this profiteer, history does not record. 
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A Magic Window. 


A Midwinter Night’s Dream 


hearsal. The special objective in view had been a talk 

with Mr. George Harris on scene-painting, and this led 
on to the subject of “ effects ” and took me into a labyrinth of 
trap-doors, galleries, and scaffolding. 

The stage at Drury Lane is enormous. The area “ on,” 
however, is but a small part of the area “ off.” ‘A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” was in full swing, light lilting music 
and fairies dancing, and in the dim world of the wings there 
were throngs of men at arms, scene-shifters, goblins, stage 
carpenters, batteries of strange lamps, worked by men at giddy 
heights, a king in conversation with a fireman, and Bottom, 
with his ass’s head, talking in an undertone to Lysander. 

The éffect of this medley on and off the stage is attempted 
on page 120. It was not, however, on the boards of Drury 
Lane, but in the rural spaces of London that I witnessed the 
most dreamlike effect that evening, for, while Mr. George 
Harris was staging a ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” in 
imagery within walls, the Office of Works had lost no time in 
presenting a Midwinter Night’s Dream out of doors and 
in Kensington Gardens. I begged a ticket for the performance, 
and when, one evening, as twilight had set in, I arrived at the 
locked gate of the gardens, I was allowed to roam about at will 
and see what I could. 

There in a tree that overhung the water were peacocks 
roosting and nimble squirrels played about underneath. The 
‘“‘ backcloth ” was the bridge over the Serpentine. A powder 
_of snow gave gleaming lights here and there, and through the 


| HAD been held up in Drury Lane Theatre with a re- 
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trees was Peter Pan, true to the life. There was an eerie 
stillness about this scene hard by the bird sanctuary, and yet 
it was within sound of the distant roar of London’s traffic. 
When scene-shifters are creating a fairy-land for the delight of 
children, Peter Pan is out in the real fairy-land—the fairy-land 
of a London winter night—and no one sees him then but the 
squirrels and the peacocks and the ducks sleeping fitfully, with 
one eye open. 

Do you not know, children, although he is only a statue by 
day, by night, when the gates are shut and no one is allowed 
in, Peter Pan comes to life and dances about ? The peacocks 
would tell you so, only they can’t talk; the squirrels would 
send you letters to let you know all about it, but, you see, they 
can’t write, and so it is left to me to tell you with this picture. 
And the truth is this. Whenever the statue of Peter Pan can 
hear Big Ben strike the hour after the gardens are closed, he 
gets down from his pedestal and dances about. But some- 
times it is windy or the buses make too much noise and he 
cannot hear the chimes. Then, of course, he stays up just 
as you see him in the daytime. 

The neighbourhood of Kensington Gardens can conjure up 
other images than these nursery fantasies, for we are on a 
Roman road, the great road from the west, when we stand 
upon the long straight pavements of Bayswater, and if we go 
east we come to Tyburn. 

The cross-roads known as*Marble Arch, because of the old 
gateway into Hyde Park, is full of contrasts. We think of 
Roman chariots where now we see London General omnibuses ; 
we imagine a gallows and a bloodthirsty crowd where now is 
an electric light standard and a shelter. We contrast an ex- 
soldier, walking with a slight limp beneath the shadow of a 
great arch of marble, the gateway to the great Exhibition of 
1851, and a forecast of Universal Peace. 

The strange position of the Marble Arch, an architectural 
feature originally intended for the entrance to Buckingham 
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Palace but afterwards made the entrance to Hyde Park in 1851, 
is to be accounted for by the growth of London’s traffic. 
Although it was not easy to move the arch itself, the roadway 
was set back some 180 feet to give more road space in this 
area of important cross-roads. 

The street “‘ scenery ” here is of a very imposing appearance 
at night, especially on a night when the air is not very clear. 
Straight, to proclaim its Roman origin, and wide to show its 
response to the needs of to-day, the great highway, lit by a 
‘procession of tall standards, has a character of its own. We 
catch, in the half-seen glimpse of arch and pillared marble 
and the golden towers of lights beyond it, something of the 
splendour that was Greece and the grandeur that was Rome. 


Upon the ground—lI think it is in the shelter shown in the 
sketch on page 125—there is a brass triangle let into the stone. 
It represents the old gallows. An inscription reads : 

Here stood Tyburn Tree, removed 1759. 

The list of “criminals” is a vast one, beginning with 
** Long-beard,” William FitzOsbert (1196), till the year 1760, 
when the place of execution was changed to Newgate. William 
Wallace is among the patriots; Axtell and Hacker among the 
regicides; Jack Sheppard among the highwaymen, and the 
Archbishop of Armagh among the ecclesiastics. 

The brutal scenes of Tyburn, with its pccompaniment of 
morbid and savage pleasure in it all, seems to belong to another 
world than ours, yet there are people living who can remember 
the last public execution at Newgate. 

One evening, it was just before Christmas, I chanced to 
turn from a side road into this main thoroughfare, when I 
beheld the remarkable scene which I have sketched on page 
129—a forest in Oxford Street. It was merely the Christmas- 
tree department of Selfridge’s, overflowing into the street, but 
it had an element of magic and fantasy about it which is pleasant 
to remember. 
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Another glimpse of lights I can remember in connection 
with this part of London, was a nocturne of the Motor Show 
at Olympia. An impression of this is on page 127. 


The Romans we know made their military roads dead straight 
from point to point, although the direction of different sections 
may change. With few exceptions, these roads went over 
everything in the way of obstacles—hills, stream, and swamps. 
That this was so is well illustrated in this Roman Road from 
the West. The fact that the Fleet River is no longer visible 
and the fact that Holborn Viaduct, some 80 feet above Farring- 
don Street, carries the road along at the same level, disguises 
the difficulties the old roadmaker had to overcome. The hill 
at Holborn was a formidable one where the road descended 
to the Fleet and rose again on the other side. By the eastern 
end of Newgate Street the road becomes visible again and runs 
into Watling Street. 


These steep slopes of the Fleet’s shores were once delectable 
gardens. The name Saffron Hill is a picturesque survival. It 
speaks of the gardens and cultivated fields around Ely Place, 
the palace of the Bishops of Ely. Do you not recall an 
allusion to these rural days of Holborn in Richard III, where 
Gloucester exclaims : 

“« My Lord of Ely, when I was last in Holborn - 
I saw good strawberries in your garden ; 
I do beseech you send for some of them.” 


At a later date Queen Elizabeth’s Chancellor, Christopher 
Hatton, made this place his mansion, and the name Hatton 
Garden commemorates the fact, but in those days the dew- 
drops flashing in the morning sun were the only diamonds 
upon the market. 


To return in thought, if not in fact, to Kensington Gardens, 
where we saw the bird sanctuary, right in the midst of the 
Metropolis ; it is pleasant to remember that this is by no means 
the only haunt of wild birds in London. There is another in 
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Hyde Park. In St. James’s Park, too, and at Greenwich there 
are preserves for bird life. I am told that some forty or fifty 
species have nested in these sanctuaries. Among them are 
the goldfinch, nightingale, blackcap, marsh-tit, wild duck, 


Olympia~ The Meeea of Motorists 


turtle dove, and sparrow-hawk. Beside those known to have | 
nested there, the woodcock, snipe, and kingfisher have 
been seen. 
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Have you even in your midwinter dreams of London seen 
Westminster Abbey in the moonlight after a fall of snow? It 
is indeed a thing out of fairy-land, and I am sorry that I can 
include only one small sketch of this effect, for want of room, 
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and this is reproduced at the end of this chapter. The Houses 
of Parliament, too, appear in quite an unbelievable guise after 
a sprinkling of snow. 

It is said by no less an authority than Professor Beresford 
Pite that the fumes of the potteries of Lambeth which ascend 
from their chimneys and kilns, “‘ descend in a gentle but 
pervading rain of dilute sulphuric acid upon the pile of exposed 
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magnesia at Westminster with demonstrable results.’ The 
-Houses of Parliament are changing slowly but surely into 
*““ some sort of a heap of Epsom Salts.” One night, after a 
fall of snow, I saw them unexpectedly by moonlight. I thought 
my Midwinter Night’s Dream had become a nightmare, and 


Fleet River and Holborn 


that the Mother of Parliaments had become a great mound 
of glistening powder ! 

It seems very strange to a mere layman in these matters, 
why such a state of things is allowed to go on. We are told, 
deliberately and scientifically, that certain potteries in London 
are destroying Westminster Abbey, the Houses of Parliament, 
and other important places, and nothing is done about it. 
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Are the “vested interests” of potters so powerful that their 
smoke cannot be indicted as a nuisance and stopped? It 
would seem that either the powers that be at Westminster 
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“When scene-shifters are creating a 
fairy-land for the delight of children® 


could move the potteries or the powers that be in the potteries 
could move the Houses of Parliament and the Abbey. 

If a City church is in the way of things, there are always 
people who would have it moved. If horse traffic holds up 
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motor traffic, there are always people who propose the total 
abolition of horse traffic. Lord Ashfield has recently suggested 
that all competition against omnibuses of the London General 
Omnibus Company should be forbidden—for the good, not, 


“Peter Pan is out in the real fairy land- 
the fairy-land of a London winter night.” 
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of course, of the L.G.O.C., but of the public, Why,.in the 
name of commonsense, therefore, cannot some potteries be 
asked either to render their smoke harmless or to move on? 
No doubt there are some strong reasons for not doing so, 
which are withheld from the general public. 
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Various remedies and palliatives have been projected. One, 
that of lime-washing the surface of the decaying buildings, 
has been practised in the case of Henry VII Chapel at West- 
minster, with considerable success. It sounds rather a startling 
suggestion, but would not the Houses of Parliament, with all 
their rich and multitudinous detail, be still richer if they were 
nearly white instead of nearly black ? 
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In the City of Westminster 


rambles extending over some time, and belong to any 

period within the last ten years. One of my most 
memorable experiences is of the night of the declaration of 
the election results in December, 1923. As you may remem- 
ber, it was a night of fog, to many a night of political fog as 
well as atmospheric obscurity. 

It fell within the scope of my journalistic duties of those 
days to “‘ do” the subject for the Press and “‘ write up” my 
impressions, and so I found myself ‘‘ making a night of it,” 
and an amazing night it was. I had come up from the country 
and became stuck at Clapham Junction, somewhat rashly 
assuming that I might do better by tram than by train. 

I was informed that the neighbourhood was that of Clapham 
Junction, but all that I could see of it was a dim and inter- 
mittent glare of lamps. The trams seemed to run in short 
sections. At one point farther on the road to Westminster 
we were all told to get out, and another crowd of people, 
hoping for Clapham Junction, got in. However, there was.no 
tram to take us on, so we all got in again and held a sort of 
election with the Clapham Junctionites. Minorities had to-- 
suffer, and we bundled them all out and persuaded the driver 
to take us on to the Temple. 

It was to be a night of surprises, but the greatest surprise 
of all to me was contained in a street leading up from the 
Embankment, by the Temple Station, to the eastern end of 
Aldwych. The road was seething with people making their 
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way up the Strand, and I was borne along with them. Suddenly, 
almost overhead, I beheld what I thought must be an air- 
ship, and beyond it a great marvel, a portrait of a well-known 
statesman drawing itself in the black spaces of the sky. 


On closer observation I found that the black airship, emitting 
rays of light, was no less than a gallery or conning tower thrown 
out from one of the windows of a well-known newspaper. 
Within this casemate was a battery of scribes and artists 
writing and drawing upon slides of glass, which were projected 
upon a high-suspended sheet. The crowd responded according 
to their political sympathies. | 


I managed to make my way to St. Clement Dane’s Church, 
where I found a taxi, with its front wheels locked in the railings, 
and took up a position near the Gladstone monument, from 
which, in spite of swirling waves of fog, often half-obliterating 
everything, could be seen a glare of light above the throng, 
and in the midst of it fiery eyes and the fate of parties. And 
I saw the number of them. 


From time to time announcements were made in a huge 
voice that seemed to come from an elephant in the underground 
railway, but, in reality, from a Marconi loud-speaker, telling 
of sensational polling and unexpected losses and gains all over 
England. Nor was the crowd without humour. The surprise 
of Mr. Churchill’s defeat was received with cries of ‘‘ My 
hat!” and the announcement that in Camberwell several 
ballot-boxes had been lost in the fog was the signal for 
vociferous cheering from the adherents of all political parties. 
That particular item caused more enthusiasm than any of the 
merely party triumphs. 


The ingenious occupants of the conning-tower kept the 
crowd amused as well as instructed. Cheers received the 
*‘ advance news,” “‘ Labour gain coming,” or the rara avis, 
** Conservative gain,” flashed on the screen to’mark time while 
the scribes wrote the numbers on the slides. 
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The night wore on. The fog swirled and deepened. Omni- 
buses took the wrong turning into dense crowds, and frantic 
policemen endeavoured to keep traffic within possible channels. 
The cheering, loud-voiced music, and stentorian announce- 
ments went on till two o’clock, and then melted suddenly into 
silence. Through the fog-bound streets people stumbled 
along, trying to find a way, bewildered and uncertain of their fate. 

Much water has flowed under Westminster Bridge since 
then, but this is not the place to be concerned with politics, 
and we are studying them now only from the pictorial side. 
Whatever our views may be as to the Lights of Westminster, 
we can all enjoy the wonderful prospects of the massed pin- 
nacles of the Houses of Parliament as seen in various aspects 
by the river. Upon a dull evening in winter or at such a time 
as the last lurid reds of a London sunset are still lingering in 
the sky, the scene on Westminster Bridge, looking towards the 
Clock Tower, is a wonderful one. Droves of people are 
hurrying over the bridge to catch the early trains to the suburbs 
from Waterloo, and the lights of trams and buses merging 
into a constellation of lamps towards Parliament Square are 
set off by the serried ranks of pinnacles against the sky. Above 
all the lamp of Westminster is burning, to show that the House 
is sitting. It is the Lighthouse of London. 

Have you ever noticed how damaged is the sky-line of the 
Houses of Parliament? The building is not seventy years 
old, yet it is crumbled and knocked about as if it had stood 
since the Middle Ages. MHardly five pinnacles in succession 
are complete anywhere, and some parts of the fabric seem to 
suggest they had suffered in an air raid. This is not the case, 
however, and it was always asserted by political cynics that 
the German Government took good care to see that no harm 
was done in air raids to their great allies, Messrs. Dilly and 
Dally, at the head of affairs. 

There is a good story told of the Rt. Hon. John Burns 
scoring off some American visitors who were taking tea with 
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him on the Terrace. They were somewhat disparaging the 
smallness and insignificance of the Thames and comparing 
it unfavourably to the Mississippi and the Missouri. 

“* Do you call that a river ?”” one of them asked. 

‘““ No,” replied honest John, “ it isn’t a river. It is Liquid 
History !” 

This is the popular form of the story. I have obtained 
confirmation of it in its main points from Mr. John Burns 
himself. The visitors, however, were Canadians, not Americans. 

It is difficult to think of Westminster as apart from London, 
yet a little reflection will reveal the fact that the West Minster, 
at one time on the Island of Thorney, was a thing apart. For 
reasons of difficulty of defence in war-time, the only important 
buildings and estates outside the walls of London were those 
of the Church and Monasteries. At a later period, when 
London was no longer a city within walls, great mansions 
sprang up along the Strand. 

The river was the great line of communication between one 
great house and another ; for the Strand, literally, then, the 
strand, was the “back lane” of palaces. When the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury would go to St. Paul’s, he went by 
barge. The Guilds of the City had their special boats, and 
water pageants on féte days were numerous. Thus West- 
minster, which was divided from London by a zone of very 
bad road—sometimes, indeed, almost impassable road—was 
easily in touch by water. 

It is an irony of our much-vaunted civilization that the 
river highway through London is now far inferior in equipment, 
as far as passengers are concerned, to what it was in the 
Middle Ages. . 

““ London by starlight” would make a fascinating series of 
rambles, but the opportunities of study are few. Until very 
late at night, there is too much other light to give starlight a 
chance. Yet in some of the well-wooded spaces, like Mecklen- 
burgh Square, there are some pleasant glimpses of the night sky 
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on any fine night. The Surrey side of the river, at such times 
as the scintillating advertisements are in abeyance, gives 
intriguing sky-lines against the night blue spangled with points 
of light. By Chelsea, too, and in the big spaces of Hyde Park 
there are silences “‘ full of the city’s stilly sound,” and the 
streets “ within the walls,” as we have seen, are nearly as 
deserted at midnight as those ghost-haunted ways of Persepolis 
or Babylon. 

One night, now some two years ago, I found a London 
nocturne of great beauty. It was at Hyde Park Corner, and 
it was in the days before St. George’s Hospital had been 
renovated. If you will remember it was of a very dark colour 
and, like St. Paul’s, gloried in its infirmities. The money 
that donors could furnish was wanted for more urgent needs 
than paint. As a result of this, it made a dark and looming 
wing for a stage-like glimpse of the pillared arcade of the 
gates into the park. I have given some aspect of this effect 
on page 143. 

On the right of the picture can be seen through the trees a 
glimpse of Apsley House, which was the residence of the Duke 
of Wellington, and opposite which is the equestrian statue of 
the Iron Duke. 

One of the most dramatic comments on the mutability of 
hero-worship (as far at least as a living hero is concerned) is 
the fact that iron shutters are to be seen on some of the windows 
to protect the never-vanquished general from the shots in 
popular demonstrations against him. 

This fact has often been alluded to as evidence of the fickle- 
ness of popular favour. On unbiassed reflection, however, it 
would seem that there was no fickleness necessarily in the atti- 
tude of the masses. It does not follow that a man of great 
authority in one field is going to be accepted as an authority 
in another. The Iron Duke, who was never defeated in a 
single battle, was rather differently placed when he entered 
keenly into politics. The electoral system which tolerated the 
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“rotten boroughs ” was as obsolete as bows and arrows, and 
the gallant Duke was championing what most “ die-hard ” 
Conservatives to-day would say was a lost cause. 
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The Thing That Moves London 


in the world. This is, I think, primarily on account of 
the Thames. In comparison, Paris, Bombay, or Vienna 
are more or less the same, changing with the weather and 
the seasons, but changing in all their parts together. As the 
Londoner moves from point to point in this kaleidoscope of 
a city, he is always finding himself crossing a bridge or skirting 
the river where it runs by the embankment. At one time 
this glimpse of aquatic London is of a silent and deserted shore 
of mud and shallows—dark spaces on the Surrey side, in which 
he can just discern the forms of lighters, quays, warehouses, 
and barges. In a few hours, as he passes by again, there is a 
scene of great activity; tugs are fussily marshalling their 
forces or chugging steadily on the tide with trains of lighters. 
The tide is swirling and sliding through the arches of a bridge, 
and down on the wind come sailing barges with their tackle 
lowered away, jury-rigged, and giving a strange nautical 
flavour to the proceedings. 
_ If you want to see a side of London that is the very heart 
of it, you should see London, not from the bridges, but under- 
neath them. Do not, however, commit suicide by doing it 
in a boat, unless you are very experienced, but get a passage 
upon a barge going through. Get hold of an experienced 
waterman to negotiate for you at the Tower or thereabouts, 
and get your barge friends to put you ashore again somewhere 
off Chelsea. 
Many a time and oft have I taken my barge yacht Penguin, 
with tackle down, through London. I think, at one time or 


| ONDON is a place of more contrasts than any other city 
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another, I have bumped against every bridge, but the ex- 
perience is worth a lot to a painter. 

The practical difficulties on a strong tide are numerous, for 
the set of the water varies from time to time, and, if there is a 
wind blowing as well, the Labours of Hercules are combined 
with the Task of Sisyphus. By no chance do you “ make ” 
the arch you are trying for ; distances at night are very difficult 
to judge, and the dazzling effect of certain “ occulting ” 
advertisements, making an uncertain obbligato to the 
multitudinous moving lights upon the river itself, are be- 
wildering beyond words. 

I remember upon one night, when there was a moon, drifting 
through London in this way. We had arrived in the Pool and 
taken our tackle down—* cleared for action ”’ for the bridges. 
There was no wind, and by one o’clock we had cleared London 
Bridge, passed under the dark pillared arcades of Cannon 
Street Railway Bridge, and were making for Southwark. The 
tide sets strangely here; it was worse in the days of the older 
bridge. 

History can be studied with advantage as we float along, 
for on the top of a wharf on the Surrey side is a legend that 
hereabouts stood the Globe Theatre of the spacious days of 
Queen Elizabeth, and in the immediate vicinity a lane with 
the name of Bear Garden still speaks of the time when the 
citizens of London came over old London Bridge, or by the 
Ferry—St. Mary Over Ferry, more probably Saxon Ofer-ea 
(St. Mary Overy, you will remember, is popularly a corruption 
of St. Mary Over Ferry), to the gardens and pleasure-grounds 
of Southwark. . 

Although an outlying part of London in Shakespeare’s time 
—by the way, plays were then prohibited in the City, and 
performed across the river—Southwark is, according to some 
authorities, an older place than London, and a description 
written by Ptolemy in a.p. 150 speaks of the main part of 
the City of London as being on the south side of the river. 
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A Bridge Problem—Southwark, London, and Tower Bridges, 


From this point another fact connected with the new bridge 
becomes apparent. The old bridge crossed the river in three 
spans, this one in five, bringing it into alignment with the 
other bridges on either side. 

We soon found ourselves at Blackfriars Bridge, setting straight 
for the piers. To get out of line with the pillars and buttresses 
here is serious, because there are two bridges, one of piers 
and the other of arches, following one another closely, so that 
to clear one pier is often to be set on to another. The only 
expedient to avoid serious damage—for the tide was now 
running very fast—was to drop anchor for a minute. This 
brought us up somewhat abruptly against the tide, so that 
when we got under way again we had a three-knot speed 
through the water, and thus had plenty of steering way as we 
dropped down stern-first. 

Waterloo Bridge is not difficult, the rounded ends of the 
piers giving you a chance should you touch them, and Charing 
Cross is easy, but Westminster is a beast. It has sharpened 
piers with a cutwater very much like a cruiser, and seemed 
specially to have been designed to add to the peril of those 
who go down to the sea in ships. 

From the point of view of a spectator upon one of the 
bridges the manceuvring of a lighter upon a strong tide seems 
more bewildering than it really is. The apparent hopelessness 
of the efforts of one man pulling strenuously at a great sweep 
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are a source of great wonder to the uninitiated. He appears 
like some wretched pigmy at the mercy of great forces over 
which he has no control, the drifting of the lighter broadside-on, 
through perilous arches, and propelled only by his fitful 
strokes from time to time, seems sheer madness, or resigned 
fatalism. | 

However, the observer must remember that it is the tide 
that is nearly doing all the movement, and the reason why 
our lonely Sindbad often keeps broadside-on to the fast 
sweeping tide is that he shall get the maximum progress 
towards one bank or the other for the negotiation of the 
approaching arch which he is endeavouring to clear. 

The vested interests of the watermen, who have from time 
immemorial used the tide of the Thames as their chief motive 
power, is so strong that any scheme to make a dam across the 
river in London and keep the water level high has always been 
doomed to failure on account of the expense that compensation 
would involve. The rise and fall of the tide in London is 
great and the loss of time at wharves and quays by having to 
wait for certain times must be enormous. Old London 
Bridge, with its narrow arches and massive piers, did, as a 
matter of fact, act as a dam, and the rise and fall at Westminster 
was less. 

It was early morning before we were snugly berthed at 
our objective alongside a wharf opposite Chelsea. Ahead 
of us was the spire of the old church of Battersea; along- 
side was Bolingbroke House, an historic mansion almost 
obliterated by works and the activities of a quay, and opposite, 
upon the Chelsea shore, towered a strange monster building, 
the Lots Road Power Station, like some leviathan of unbeliey- 
able proportions stranded upon the glistening mud, 

I suppose Lots Road is known throughout the world, because 
of this great thing, the Thing that moves London, supplying 
current for the Underground and Tubes. Yet the name is of 
the humblest origin. It has nothing to do with Lot, and those 
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people who see the hand of Israel in every big business enter- 
prise can set their minds at rest, inasmuch as this far-flung 
name is of quite non-Semitic origin. 

Time was when Cremorne Gardens had become the magnet 
for London’s fashionable follies, but they fell upon evil days, 
and finally became extinct. The desolate relics of these gardens 
for a long while remained untenanted, and at last they were 
let out in lots for gardening purposes. The lane which led 
to these allotments became known as Lots Road, and that is 
the pedigree of this great name. 

The moon was low, and it was near dawn, when I landed 
and made my impression (page 155) from Battersea Bridge. 

This part of the river is haunted by the spirits of painters. 
Whistler lived here—you will remember his nocturne in blue 
and gold in the National Gallery, with Cremorne Gardens in 
the distance—and the great Turner died here, looking, so the 
legend runs, at the apotheosis of the London Thames as the 
sun sank in fiery glory. For this reason, perhaps, because of 
the haunting presences upon these shingle shores, nothing 
looks commonplace. 

When it was proposed to build this power station and when 
the great chimneys began to rise into the sky-line, Chelsea was 
up in arms. People wrote to the papers in the usual way 
about “‘ eyesores ”’ and “‘ disfigurements ”’ of this sacred region. 

And now that the tumult has died down and the chimneys 
_of Lots Road become familiar objects there appears a quality 
of beauty that was not apparent before. It is the beauty of 
fitness for these vast buildings are the expression of power, 
the power that moves half London. It is the great power 
house of the network of railways and tubes, and London, 
east and west, north and south, is carried to and fro and 
lighted by this leviathan. 

It is a strange place, both dark and light. To feed the 
giant, innumerable cargoes of coke are being unloaded, for the 
monster consumes what is black to give out what is light. 
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Upon this grim thing depends much of the gaiety and move- 
ment of the great city. The secret of its strength is as the 
riddle of Samson: ‘“‘ Out of the eater came forth meat, and 


out of the strong came forth sweetness.” 


The Nether Lights o' London. 
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